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PROGRESS OR DECADENCE IN ART? 


To mistake the broad and easy way 
of decadence for the arduous upward 
path of progress is a fatal form of 
error. Yet this has been done by a 
large section of our artists and their 
supporting critics, and it is causing 
wide-spread confusion, grave injustice, 
and a disastrous depreciation of our 
Art, which is a national asset. This 
has been caused, or rendered possible. 
by a number of new factors which 
have created a situation unaparalleled 
in the history of Art. 

What might be called the democrati- 
zation of Art, or art-products, by cheap 
printing and various reproductive proc- 
esses is quite revolutionary. Works of 
Art, instead of being the prized posses- 
sions of the privileged few, are brought 
within reach of the many. It is curious 
that while Tolstoy was deploring the 
aristocratic exclusiveness of Art this 
amazing spread of art-products was 
going forward by leaps and bounds. 
How often we scan the horizon for 
what is at our feet! These new de- 
velopments are so astonishing and so 
interesting as to be worth a moment’s 
consideration. 

From the time when books were 


chained to desks they have gradually 
been cheapened until masterpieces can 
now be had for a few pence. In the 
popularization of the pictorial arts the 
progress leaves one breathless. The 
rapid rise of photography has revolu- 
tionized the reproductive printing proc- 
esses; and as a scientific aid it gives 
records of inestmable value, and has 
taken us further than we had dared 
to dream of as possible into the abys- 
mal depths of star-studded space, en- 
larging immeasurably our conception 
of the universe. The camera, an in- 
valuable scientific aid, has also become 
a toy; everything is snap-shotted, and 
photographs are becoming like visible 
memories, recording the multitudinous 
impressions of the roving eye. Could 
we but see a perfect photograph for 
the first time, it would hold us spell- 
bound by the wonder of it. Yet, as it 
is, we are satiated and almost sickened 
by the ever-increasing abundance of its 
productions, This wearying of the 
faculty of appreciation and wonder is 
a prime factor in the decadence of Art, 
as we ghall presently see. Photog- 
raphy, with color-painting, gives us sur- 
prising reproductions of popular pic- 
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tures, in which form, color, technique, 
the actual brush-marks and the piling 
up of the paint are given with wonder- 
ful fidelity. We are thus, at Christmas 
at least, enabled to buy two or three 
masterpieces for a shilling. The ‘three 
color process” has brought book illus- 
tration in colors within easy economic 
range of even the shilling magazine, 
and in a guinea volume we can get on a 
reduced scale a large and varied col- 
lection of an artist’s works. These 
little wonders give accurately the form, 
the texture, the handling and a close 
approximation to the actual color. 
Some of them nearly equal the origi- 
nals; but in most cases there is a pe- 
culiar deadening of the effect which 
it is easy to foresee will in time, with 
their endless multiplication, render 
them distinctly nauseating. But while 
they are comparatively fresh we can 
enjoy them, at the cost of a few pence 
each. This is the democratization of 
pictorial art. 

In music there is a parallel movement. 
For years we lave had the hand-organ, 
and also the mechanical piano, which 
gives a bravura of execution only 
equalled by hand after years of prac- 
tice. The recent developments of 
mechanical playing, applicable to vari- 
ous instruments, are another step in 
the democratization of Art, as although 
the fingering is done mechanically, the 
performer has some command over the 
expression, some scope for artistic feel- 
ing, and the unskilled music-lover can 
roll out masterpieces with correctness. 
The only loss is of the personal fire 
which flows through the musician’s 
fingers and gives those higher refine- 
ments of Art which mechanism misses. 
This cheapening of the masterpieces 
will tend to kill the appreciation of 
them, and we may in time get actually 
to hate some of the most lovely crea- 
tions which ever flashed from the brain 
of genius. 

Of late years a still greater wonder 
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has been given to the world by the 
scientists; this is the phonograph in its 
varied forms. This does for the ear 
what photography does for the eye. It 
records the complex sounds even more 
wonderfully than photography records 
visual’ aspects, although less perfectly 
in some respects. The photograph 
gives form truly, but translates a 
colored world into black and white, or 
a monochrome; there is no such trans- 
lation in the phonograph, which records 
time, tune and words of a song—its 
form and color. In addition to this, the 
song may be enriched by a full or- 
chestral accompaniment, yet all will be 
recorded, and may be reproduced years 
after the singer has joined the choir 
invisible. Every quality of tone will 
be to some extent given, so that a 
musician could tell whether the singer’s 
voice was properly “produced” and de- 
livered. Even the peculiar quality of 
every instrument—the timbre—is given, 
and every variation of expression. 
But while these things are wonderfully 
rendered, it is with a curious loss of 
beauty. The phonograph has a valua- 
ble workaday function as a means of 
communication, but I am only dealing 
with its artistic aspect as a recorder 
and reproducer of music and its soul- 
stirring witcheries. The gramophone 
and other variations of this wonderful 
instrument do much towards the de- 
mocratization of Art, as for a few 
pounds anyone can turn on a concert, 
an opera, an oratorio, a music hall en- 
tertainment, a simple song, or an in- 
strumental solo at pleasure; and can 
choose from the greatest singers or 
musicians, When we think of the soul 
resident in a violin, which can be evoked 
by the master magicians of the bow, 
how it can be made to sing, to plead, 
to moan, to laugh and do everything 
but speak; and then think of this 
magic little disc which, operated by 
Nature’s own nerve fluid—electricity— 
can not only speak but sing with full 
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orchestral accompaniment, we see what 
@ marvel it is. It reminds us of that 
magic membrane, the drum of the ear, 
and the wondrous response of the hu- 
man spirit which translates the mem- 
brane’s vibrations into sound and the 
whole world of music, which Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner claimed te be the 
truest revelation of “‘the thing in itself” 
underlying all phenomena, 

But to return to the phonograph. Al- 
though scientists themselves are unable 
to explain all the mysteries of this me- 
chanical witchery—and the more one 
thinks of it the more wonderful it be- 
comes—beautiful as are many of its 
effects, a gramophone next door may 
soon become an intolerable nuisance. 
Another wonder is the cinematograph, 
recording and reproducing in lightning 
flashes moving objects. But even this 
magic mirror is rapidly losing its 
power to impress us because it is al- 
ready common. 

Although I have adduced all these 
things to illustrate and enforce a def- 
inite argument, it is well, apart from 
this, that we should take stock of the 
wonders with which science is enrich- 
ing the world. Familiarity makes dul- 
lards of us all, and we remain insensi- 
ble to the living, moving miracle-world 
in which we live, move, and have our 
being. This to some extent is as merci- 
ful as the veiling of the future. When 
we begin to open our eyes to the won- 
ders of existence they become over- 
whelming in their impressiveness, and 
we catch the significance of the old 
saying that no man can look upon the 
Great Reality and live—that is, live in 
this cramped and cramping body. A 
flash of insight causes us to break our 
earthly bonds and burst into a larger 
life. 


Il. 


The sensitiveness, the weuriableness 
of the zsthetic faculties which I have 
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been illustrating causes, in the Art- 
world, the demand for novelty to out- 
run the legitimate supply. So we see 
the same straining after the new and 
startling by artists as by those born 
artists—the ladies—in their striving for 
personal adornment. Think of the 
vagaries of fashion in dress and its 
kaleidoscopic changes. Beauty -is no 
sooner attained than the movement is 
already on its way towards the 
grotesque or the ugly. Some of the 
fashions, such as the more outrageous 
forms of the crinoline, seem to us quite 
incompatible with sanity; yet when 
they were in vogue anybody daring to 
defy the tyranny of fashion and ap- 
pearing in sensible costume was re- 
garded with quizzical contempt and 
amazement. It will be well to bear 
in mind these vagaries, and the aberra- 
tions to which taste is liable, as they 
have their exact analogues in the Art- 
world of to-day. 

We have seen that the tendency to 
tire is the most marked characteristic 
of the sesthetic faculties; they demand 
rest and change. We have seen, too, 
that familiarity dulls our appreciation 
and our sense of wonder. Beauty is 
the resultant of the co-operation of 
several factors, outer stimuli and the 
mental or spiritual response; as Words- 
worth says, we half perceive and half 
create. Without what Ruskin calls the 
“penetrative imagination” there can be 
little or no realization of artistic beauty. 
But Imagination is a winged Pegasus, 
and may be started on its airy flight by 
a mere suggestion. Leonardo da Vinci 
recommended his pupils to study the 
weather stains on old walls for their 
pictorial suggestiveness. A cloud may 
be a formless smudge of white on blue; 
but to the imaginative Hamlet it may 
take the succession of life-like forms 
which bewildered the duller-sensed 
Polonius. The inner seeing reaches its 
most penetrating form in crystal-gaz- 
ing, which concentrates the discursive 
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outer senses and allows the spiritual 
faculties to become dimly operative. 
The gazer becomes hypnotized and sees 
visions of beauty having no ebjective 
existence. Ruskin had this power of 
inner seeing, and it inspired some of 
his most glowing rhapsodies; but he 
had its corrective in a scientific keen- 
ness of outer vision as remarkable as 
his poetical insight. Now an ill- 
balanced critic, ignorant of these ele- 
mentary psychological facts, ignorant 
of the nature of the faculties to which 
he appeals and with which he works, 
may stumble into endless pitfalls, do 
great injustice and be mischievous in 
proportion to his power over the pen. 
The bearing of these considerations 
will be manifest when we have 
glanced back a little to see how the 
present situation arose, and to see the 
causes of the decadence which is ex- 
tending its deathly grip into the vitals 
of our splendid national Art. 


III. 


In spite of our proud modesty, our 
curious mixtureof self-satisfied compla- 
cency and abject self-abasement and de- 
preciation, we can claim almost as high 
a place in the plastic and pictorial Arts 
as in the supreme Art of poetry with 
our supreme Shakespeare. This point 
needs emphasizing in view of the per- 
sistent libels on the English people by 
aliens and by the anti-patriotic section 
of the Press. A great French critic has 
said that there are only two schools of 
‘Painting, the French and the English. 
Continental schools are only derivative 
variations of the French, while we can 
claim greater originality, greater in- 
dividuality than any. France carried 
forward to splendid heights the Italian 
and other continental developments; 
while we have originated more and 
opened out more new fields than our 
brilliant neighbors. The Americans 
have not yet found themselves in these 
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arts and are content to express them- 
selves in French accents; but I expect 
great things from them in the future. 
The influence of the Anglo-Parisian- 
Americans has been disastrous both in 
criticism and the arts. They have 
shown marked self-consciousness, and, 
with their keen business instincts, have 
introduced into Art those advertising 
methods which are mainly responsible 
for the arrest of our magnificent prog- 
ress. 

Hogarth was one of our first great 
painters to strike out a distinctive note; 
seeing things in dramatic sequence, and 
illustrating his themes with exhaust- 
less wealth of invention, he attained 
high rank as a painter apart from his 
“literary” qualities. He was the first 
of a long line of poet-painters of 
marked individuality. In various direc- 
tions we have widened the field of Art, 
revealing depths of feeling and emotion 
which had not before found expression 
in painting. Landseer, with rare in- 
sight, discerned the incipient soul in 
animals, and with Dickens-like humor 
and pathos made our dumb friends 
speak. This marked a distinct advance 
in human evolution, and founded a 
school which is peculiarly our own. 
We took up water colors and developed 
the rich possibilities of that charming 
medium. Wilson revived landscape 
painting, and through Constable, 
Turner and others enlarged the field of 
Art immeasurably. Constable’s in- 
fluence revivified French landscape Art 
and inspired the Barbizon school. 
Turner carried the Art to heights never 
glimpsed by his predecessors; and 
made those discoveries, as M. de la 
Sizeranne points out, which the French 
Impressionists took up as new dis- 
coveries and carried to such mad ex- 
tremes. Turner was inspired to his 
ideal flights by the most original and 
daring genius that ever handled a 
brush, a man shamefully neglected, be- 
cause we are big enough to see his 
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many faults and shortcomings but are 
not able to appreciate the wonders of 
his stupendous imagination or the 
dramatic energy of his thunderous 
epics. I refer to John Martin, who elec- 
trified the Art-world early in the last 
century. Spoilt by his amazing suc- 
cess, he allowed his imagination to 
feed on itself; and o’er-stepping the 
modesty of nature he lost touch of our 
sympathies. But the creative Idealism 
of Turner and Martin was the grandest 
and most original contribution ever 
made by two men to Art, and it was 
peculiarly English. 

Not content with these splendid new 
developments, we discerned the causes 
of the decadence which followed the 
achievements of that great school of 
which Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were the chief ornaments; and an en- 
deavor was made to go back to the 
principles of the artists who led up to 
those giants. This was the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, a return to na- 
ture and a throwing off of hampering 
conventions. Our painters, refreshed 
and invigorated by this elixir and by 
helpful technical influences from 
France, especially the gospel of “val- 
ues,” progressed rapidly and promised 
to give us the leading place in the Art- 
world. But with this fruitage came a 
blight, an arrest ere the goal was won. 
So high was the level of achievement 
that it became increasingly difficult to 
attract attention by unusual excellence. 
To gain true distinction required 
genius, or abilities of a very high 
order; and this led to all sorts of ex- 
perimenting with short-cuts and efforts 
to attract attention by illegitimate 
means. In a mammon-worshipping 
age, with its ritual of advertising. Art 
was pressed into service and became it- 
self infected, and it was soon seen that 
notoriety was as profitable as fame. 

Mixed exhibitions were the cause and 
occasion of the new movements, Such 
exhibitions are necessary evils, but 
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have many drawbacks. It is good for 
artists to see their works in contact 
with those of competitors, and their 
public display is very beneficial. The 
submission of work to the judgment of 
a committee of experts, the placing of 
it with some regard to its merit is a 
stimulus to the artist, and is a sort of 
hall-mark for the protection of the pur- 
chaser, who has thus a certain guaran- 
tee of excellence. But, on the other 
hand, there is a strong temptation to 
turn the exhibition walis into advertis- 
ing hoardings. Selecting committees, 
having to look through many hundreds 
of works, have their delicate ssthetic 
sensibilities wearied and deadened, and 
they require unusually stimulating 
work to appeal to them. So artists are 
tempted to attract the attention of the 
Council and the public by out-scream- 
ing their rivals. This was the root of 
much of the mischief, 

There was also the increasing sever- 
ity of competition, arising from the 
multiplication of exhibitions and of 
artists, which aggravated all the evils 
I have touched upon. The plethora of 
works of Art and of reproductions was 
discouraging, and caused an unsettling 
of aims, a questioning of good, and a 
feverish craving for novelty, for 
change for the sake of change. Im- 
patient of the slow and slackening pace 
along the upward path of legitimate 
development, the more restless spirits 
made dashes in lateral directions, and 
widened the field. Some harked back 
to the primitives, but many, having lost 
their aim, drifted hopelessly down the 
stream of decadence. Revolting 
against the Academic demand for 
thorough craftsmanship, truth to na- 
ture, and due homage to beauty, they 
became a law to themselves and 
drifted into anarchy. 

It is impossible to understand the 
decadent movements without glancing 
at the most curious figure that ever 
strutted, fretted and stormed across the 
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stage of an astonished world. Mr. 
Whistler was the stormy petrel, the 
harbinger of change; and he has proved 
the evil genius of British Art, owing to 
the very brilliance of some of his 
qualities. Lowell’s description of Poe 
best describes him: “two parts genius, 
three parts sheer fudge.” As pictured 
by his adoring pupil, friend and fag, 
the genius was largely expended in 
advertising himself and his art. He 
was a wit, a poseur, an inveterate 
practical joker; he was serious only in 
his belief in Spiritualism. Although 
using musical terms as titles for his 
pictures, he was absolutely without 
music in his soul, and was only bored 
by the finest concord of sweet sounds. 
He screamed with laughter over 
Shakespeare’s most serious plays; was 
utterly Philistine in his judgments of 
Art; saw in Raphael only the “smart 
young man of his day;” he sneered at 
Constable, and saw only “accidents” in 
Turner’s loveliest creations; and he 
lauded Canaletto, the least inspired of 
all the painters who have libelled that 
casket of sea jewels—Venice. Versed 
in the power of suggestion, he was 
extraordinarily magnetic, and, as his 
most intimate biographer tells us, he 
hypnotized all he came in contact with; 
he attracted and fascinated them, and 
set them working or fighting for him. 
Their own affairs were forgotten in the 
absorbing interest he induced in the 
set of his new coat or the curl of his 
hair. He was always bending the knee 
to his own “perfections,” in order to 
induce a like attitude in his followers. 
Such were his powers of suggestion 
that his eighteenpenny wine was nosed 
and viewed with lip-smacking com- 
placency, as if of rarest vintage. “I 
have heard,” says Mr. Menpes, “intel- 
ligent men dilate for hours upon the 
beauty and rarity of certain porcelain 
which I myself have seen Whistler 
buy at a cheap shop round the corner, 
or which has been presented at our 
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doors in company with a pound of 
Oriental tea.””’ When they were drap- 
ing the Suffolk Street galleries the stuff 
gave out, and left gaunt battens grin- 
ning in their naked hideousness. But 
Whistler’s wit was equal to the occa- 
sion, and he made the critics believe 
those eyesores were part of a profound 
scheme of decoration! So the flood of 
fooling ran on, and the whole thing is 
exposed, not by malignant enemies, but 
by an adoring friend who thus betrays 
the tricks of his “‘master.” 

Whistler first attracted attention as 
a skilful etcher of daintily detailed 
works; but his oil paintings were their 
direct antithesis; broad to vacuity they 
negated nearly all the qualities men 
were then striving fer. Avoiding the 
difficulties of the full palette, he gave 
us “Arrangements” or “Harmonies” in 
black and brown or other simple colors, 
These works necessarily looked bizarre 
and outlandish in exhibitions; they 
provoked a storm of hostile criticism, 
and became the talk of the town, This 
was, probably, their main object, as 
Whistler was quick to discern the 
value of notoriety and of advertise- 
ment, and all his actions subserved this 
end. Using his pen like a picador he, 
as he himself tells us, “carefully exas- 
perated” the critics and kept the talk 
going, until, as in the case of many 
politicians, his name was made by his 
enemies. Posing as the superior per- 
son, always calling himself ‘the 
Master,” lauding his own works and 
belittling all others, he soon had a fol- 
lowing of folk prepared to take him at 
his own valuation. A few friendly 
critics rallied round him, whose aim 
was to fight his battles, boom his 
works and promulgate his subversive 
doctrines. These doctrines were 
framed, as one of his principal sup- 
porters admitted, for the express pur- 
pose of exalting his weaknesses into 
especial merits. We must remember 
that one of these friends, by far the 
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most brilliant writer “in the move- 
ment,” conceived the happy thought of 
achieving originality by the trick of 
denying the obvious, and by inverting 
accepted axioms. With a fiow of 
golden words and a pretty wit, he 
made this trick popular, and started 
that pestilent flood of paradox which 
has cut like a canker into the artistic 
conscience, and blurred the more deli- 
cate perceptions of right and wrong. 
Whistler adopted the same trick of in- 
verting truisms, and indulged in play- 
ful Mephistophelian mockery of all that 
was good in Art. Much of this was 
uttered in waggish audacity to arrest 
attention and make talk, and was 
largely prompted by his lust of practi- 
eal joking. All this whimsicality would 
merely provoke a smile if it had not 
been taken seriously by his followers, 
who still preach his fudge as the true 
gospel of Art. It is this baneful legacy 
which has compelled me to devote to 
him an attention not called for by his 
legitimate achievements in Art. The 
amazing success of this advertising, 
adorned as it was by his brilliant wit 
and backed by considerable and varied 
artistic ability, has attracted a host of 
imitators, who haye missed the good 
and perpetuated and exaggerated the 
bad in his methods. 

It is impossible as yet to estimate 
justly Whistler’s place in Art, or to 
separate the strenuously striven-for 
notoriety from the modicum of true 
fame. He is still an object of that 
booming which has become quite a 
science, so we shall be safe in dis- 
counting the over-praise and striking a 
balance between the best and the worst 
that has been said of him—the worst 
having been said by the great Ruskin. 
But certain broad characteristics of his 
work are abundantly manifest, and they 
have largely influenced the decadent 
movements, In the first place he always 
evaded difficulty; as Sir E. Burne-Jones 
said, his art ceased where difficul- 
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ties began. This gave a check to the 
upward striving and started the deca- 
dence. His tendency was to lower Art 
to the “painter and decorator” stage, 
rather than to lift it to poetical heights, 
His steady scorn of all “literary” or 
poetic motive tended to reduce Art to 
craft. His practice of saddening color 
by the admixture of black, while pleas- 
ant enough in his own pictures as a 
complete change from crude and garish 
works, has led his followers to bring 
soot to London and call it color. The 
later developments of the practice are 
still more disastrous, leading men to 
banish the light from heaven and earth, 
to besmirch Eve’s fair daughters with 
muddy impurity, and to paint flesh in 
the ghastly grays suggestive of the 
Morgue. In default of genuine original- 
ity men are driven to play these fan- 
tastic tricks. 

Whistler’s influence was greatly in- 
creased by the friends his freakish, 
personality attracted. 
Some of these on the Press started 
the “New Criticism,” which boomed 
his works, and propagated the subver- 
sive doctrines which were framed in 
order to exalt his practice at the time. 
Considering the nationalities of these 
critics, it is not surprising that their 
criticism was anti-English and tended 
to defame all that was best in our 
national Art. But it gained sympathy 
by its strenuous and persistent attacks 
on the Royal Academy. One of them 
wrote: “The Academy must be de- 
stroyed, then all the other Royal in- 
stitutes will follow as a matter of 
course.” This is the analogue of 
Anarchism and Nihilism in the political 
world, as I have shown in my Anar- 
chism in Art—to which I may perhaps 
be permitted to refer—and in which I 
have thoroughly analyzed the whole 
complex and unprecedented situation. 
The Academy having remained almost 
stationary amid a flood of change, and 
remained almost at its original num- 
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bers while the number of artists has 
increased nearly a hundredfold, it be- 
came a life-and-death matter with the 
outsiders to discount the value of the 
symbols, “R.A.,” and “A.R.A.”; so they 
encouraged all attacks on that too con- 
servative institution. In addition to 
this need, all outsiders, if only from 
the fact that they are such, have some 
personal grievance against the Acad- 
emy, and they delighted in hearing it 
abused. But the attacks of the new 
critics have been reckless; not confined 
to the constitution of the Academy, 
they have widened so as to include in 
their scope the whole great and varied 
range of Art shown at its annual ex- 
hibitions. So the outsiders are now 
finding to their dismay that all that is 
best in our national Art is being 
gradually discredited, and that they 
are the principal sufferers. 

That such subversive, such anarchi- 
cal doctrines should have found accept- 
ance is amazing; but we can trace 
some of its causes. The “new critics” 
were in no sense critics, they were sim- 
ply strenuous advocetes of narrow and 
sectional interests; but knowing their 
own minds, and posing as champions 
of progress, they were allowed great 
latitude, and soon had a following. The 
title “new” was itself alluring to jour- 
nalists desiring to be new and up-to 
date; and as no one among the other 
critics had sufficient insight to discern 
the true inwardness of the new move- 
ments, they have drifted into the wake 
of these leaders of the decadence. 

For the reasons stated at the outset 
the modern Art critic is placed in the 
worst conceivable position for judging 
works of Art. The plethora of pictures 
and the number of bewilderingly mixed 
exhibitions he has to view make quite 
impossible demands on that freshness 
of faculty without which there can be 
no enjoyment of Art. Send an epicure 
to half-a-dozen restaurants to sample 
some hundreds of dishes, and he will 
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be sickened and hate the sight of food 
however delicious or wholesome. The 
Art critic is in like case. To appeal to 
his jaded faculties there must be an 
ever-increasing stimulus, startling 
novelties, or works so innocent of de- 
tail as to convey their impression at a 
glance and make no demands on the 
penetrative imagination necessary tc 
realize the subject of a work of Art. 
That so many of our critics manage to 
keep their heads, and, like tea-tasters, 
are able to give sane judgments, often 
fills me with admiring surprise. Much 
depends on temperament and on knowl- 
edge. Lord Leighton was as wonder- 
ful in this as in his other accomplish- 
ments. When at the end of a long day 
of selecting works for the Academy ex- 
hibition the members of the Council 
were utterly worn out, and all but 
color-blind from the strain of judging 
pictures in rapid flight before them, the 
Admirable Leighton retained his mar- 
vellous alertness to the end. But he 
had consummate knowledge to guide 
him, and could judge up to a certain 
point with lightning rapidity, and with 
the minimum of esthetic strain; while 
most critics lack this profound knowl- 
edge and have to depend on a mere 
smattering and on weariable taste. 
Now the picture-lover and buyer is in 
quite a different position: he places 
works on his walls, or in his portfolios, 
and looks at them only when he wants 
to do so. The quiet beauties, drowned 
in the trumpet-blare of an exhibition, 
sing an enchanting song to him when 
he is in the right mood; while the same 
works in a mixed exhibition would be 
objects of scorn or of indifference to 
the jaded critic. This difference of 
mood leads to an irreconcilable diver- 
gence of opinion between the critic and 
the “public,” and the critic has a lordly 
contempt for the judgments of the 
latter; while, as a matter of fact, the 
publie often play the part of posterity 
and frame truer judgments than those 
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of the over-worked critic who is de- 
bauched by satiety. 

The blasé critics in search of new 
excitements demand a rapidity of prog- 
ress impossible in these stages of Art 
development. Movement they must 
have. They hunger for the new and un- 
expected, and lacking the penetration 
to discern the subtle new beauties 
which the legitimate progress of Art is 
giving us, they clamor for movement, 
for “individuality.” But what they 
mean by this term is any form of adver- 
tising eccentricity which can stir their 
tired faculties. So they lose the sense 
of direction, and mistake any kind of 
movement for progress. Thus the new 
critics and their misguided followers 
have mistaken decadence for progress, 
and judge largely by inverted criteria. 
This is the key to an otherwise be- 
wildering situation. 

These new and decadent movements 
here are but a pale reflection of the 
mad riot of isms which have run their 
devastating course in Paris and other 
Art centres. The great Franco-Belgian 
painter, Alfred Stevens, says: ‘““‘We are 
passing through a phase of such pic- 
torial debauchery that, once the reac- 
tion sets in, fine workmanship will 
come by its due.” The extent of the 
decadence on the Continent is amazing. 
Even in Germany, the home of philos- 
ophy, the debauch is running its de- 
moralizing course, and none of the 
writers have insight enough to see the 
meaning of it all. Everywhere there 
is fever, but it is of Art sickening to 
its death rather than of birthpangs. I 
was looking recently at a German 
equivalent of our “Hundred Best Pic- 
tures.” It consisted of wonderful re- 
productions in colors of the representa- 
tives of “Modernity,” the “Secession- 
ists.” The works show greater techni- 
cal training than our decadents dis- 
play, but any of the great masters of 
old seeing these experiments would re- 
gard them as the output of a lunatic 
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asylum. A few are very clever and 
odd, realizing effects hitherto avoided, 
thus extending Art’s frontiers. Some, 
while falling far below our Academy 
standards, are refreshing as satisfying 
the need of change for the sake of 
change. But the majority are inten- 
tionally and outrageously bad, and 
show clever and trained men deliberate- 
ly mimicking the feeble fumbling of 
fools, just to astonish and set the 
world’s tongues wagging. Others, as 
Ruskin unjustly said of Whistler, are 
simply throwing paint-pots into the 
face of an astonished public. 

But there is method in this apparent 
madness. If a man can get talked 
about enough, and attract attention by 
playing these fantastic tricks, dealers in 
decadents will take him up, his works 
will be scientifically boomed, by mys- 
terious means his name will be thrust 
to the front on all occasions, until the 
eye of the collector of curios or the 
millionaire is caught, and fortunes are 
made. I have described this German 
production because it illustrates and is 
the type of the Secessionist movements 
in all the Art centres. These move- 
ments are represented here by the In- 
ternationalists (ominous name), by the 
New English Art Club, and by a sec- 
tion of the Glasgow School; but all Art 
bodies are to some extent affected by 
the revolters. 

In this country the agitation against 
the position and the constitution of the 
Royal Academy is legitimate enough; 
it sadly needs reorganizing and adjust- 
ing to the changed conditions; but the 
revolt against “Academic Art” is quite 
meaningless here. There is a great 
variety of work among Academicians 
and Associates; no two styles are alike, 
and the range of subject and treatment 
in the works at the Academy Exhibi- 
tion is simply enormous. So our 
“Secessionists” have had little to revolt 
against except the Academic demand 
for good work and thorough craftsman- 
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ship; they therefore revolted against 
that! So they and their supporting 
friends on the Press have steadily 
heaped scorn and contempt on the 
Academicians, they are abused for 
what they are and for what they are 
not, for what they do and for what 
they do not do. Bewildering confusion 
has been caused by this mixing up of 
artistic questions with art politics. In 
order to injure the Academy, as the 
leading Art Society, in the interests of 
sectional bodies, all that is best in our 
national Art has been steadily defamed, 
to our collective loss and cruel injury 
to individuals, The situation can only 
be realized by imagining a parallel case 
in politics. Suppose that the ultra 
Radicals, the Litth Englanders, the 
Socialists and the Anarchists had con- 
trol of the Press, and poured out an 
endless flood of Party misrepresenta- 
tions, while the Liberals, Imperialists, 
Unionists and Conservatives all lacked 
the courage to oppose these sectional 
distortions of the truth. Just such an 
amazing state of things has arisen in 
the Art world. It is the nearest ap- 
proach ever seen to what some cynical 
wag described as “that amazing unan- 
imity of the Press only seen when it is 
entirely in the wrong.” I am saying 
what the great majority of our most 
accomplished artists will heartily en- 
dorse—in private. They are timid folk, 
and while they will congratulate me for 
speaking out, will not do so themselves 
for fear of drawing the fire of certain 
critics, or through dread of the more 
deadly boycott. All critics who know 
anything of Art, and can look at the 
matter fairly and squarely, must ac- 
knowledge the truth of my contentions; 
but such is the dread of not being 
thought up-to-date that they allow mat- 
ters to drift, drift and drift. But there 
are, fortunately, signs of reaction in 
Paris; and as the mischief came from 
that mercurial centre, so probably will 
come the cure. 
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But to return to the Academy. Like 
Governments, Academies are necessary 
evils, and there is a stultifying division 
of opinion as to what their constitution 
should be, and as to the best means of 
increasing their good effect without 
multiplying the attendant evils. Our 
Academy, which is a private or a pub- 
lic body to suit circumstances, should 
be nationalized; but it must be re- 
formed, or must reform itself, as too 
much power has accumulated outside. 
To weaken outsiders there must be 
more insiders; but this will increase a 
privileged class and make it much 
worse for the remaining outsiders. As 
is the case with all our institutions, no 
prevision is made for its steady growth 
and automatic readjustment to 
changed and changing conditions. The 
tendency of an Academy is to act as 
a drag, a break that is always on. 
This often hampers the up-hill work of 
progress, but is invaluable when the 
chariot of Art is going down hill, as it 
is doing to-day. fFacilis descensus 
Averni; and now that we are on the 
slippery slopes the Academy is the only 
thing that can retard the fatal descent. 
Seeing this I have committed the unr- 
pardonable sin of pointing it out, and 
have drawn attention to some of the 
goed work of this much maligned insti- 
tution. In consequence I am regarded 
as a Conservative, or a Reactionary, in 
spite of the fact that I am always fight- 
ing for advanced causes, or with for- 
lorn hopes, my whole industry being 
inspired by the desire to seize the good 
in the new while ic is new, and by my 
dislike of a cowardly cringing before 
popular prejudice, and a refusal to ac- 
cept advanced truth until it has be- 
come “respectable,” popular, and—out- 
of-date. The aims should be to look be- 
yond the bias of the moment, to antici- 
pate the swing of the pendulum and 
the judgment of to-morrow, rather 
than lazily to endorse the opinions of 
yesterday. 
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A plentiful crop of misconceptions has 
grown out of the initial blunder of 
mistaking decadence for progress. 
This blunder bas misled many well- 
meaning editors, who have allowed a 
license to the narrow advocates of see- 
tional interests which they would 
sternly curtail if they only understood 
the true inwardness of these crab-like 
movements. A deep debt of reparation 
is due from a section of the Press, 
which will be amply made when once 
the case is understood. 


IV. 


The vital question is whether the 
new movements are progressive, as is 
claimed, or are decadent, as I have 
elsewhere demonstrated. Writers who 
deal only with the pictorial and, plastic 
arts have shown singularly little in- 
sight into the real nature of these new 
departures. Dr. Max Nordau, in his 
brilliant but one-sided work, Degenera- 
tion, treated all the varied phases of 
“Modernity” from a quasi-scientific 
standpoint, but lacking true artistic in- 
sight he blundered badly. He actually 
adopted the trick of screaming for at- 
tention by the violence and the scathing 
nature of his denunciations. This ad- 
vertising trick is the real cause of 
many of the evils which he scourges 
and attributes to nervous diseases. 
Tolstoy follows Dr. Max Nordau to 
some extent in, What is Art? He dis- 
cerns the decadence, but is strangely 
narrow, and while denouncing existing 
Art as too exclusive and aristocratic, 
overlooks what I have called the democ- 
ratization of Art which is proceeding 
so rapidly, and which is contributory 
to that unsettling of aims which has 
arrested development. While his so- 
cial and religious theories warp and 
vitiate so many of his contentions, he 
sees aS in lightning glare the real 
causes of the decadence, and he pas- 
sonately pleads for sincerity and “in- 
fectiousness’—the power of infecting 
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others with the glowing emotion in- 
spiring the artist, and would judge all 
Art by the-width of its appeal. He 
thus shows what are the crying needs 
of the time: sincerity, to kill the sui- 
cidal cult of eccentricity; infectiousness, 
the mark of the true artist who con- 
veys emotions first felt in the depths of 
his own soul; and he treats with 
measureless scorn the petty preten- 
tiousness of the superior person who 
assures us that caviare is the true am- 
brosia. Tolstoy says that true Art is 
universal in its appeal, o’erleaping the 
barriers of time and of Babel it goes 
straight to the great palpitating heart 
of humanity. There is life-giving 
truth in these contentions; but like 
Max Nordau, Tolstoy lacks the more 
finely-strung sympathy which wel- 
comes new and subtle beauties coming 
in questionable guise. These two 
literary artists give us little or no help 
in dealing with the plastic and pic- 
torial arts with which I am more im- 
mediately concerned. 

The main factors, as I have shown, 
are the glut of Art, and the wearying 
of faculty which has caused a cry for 
change, and a revolt against nearly all 
forms of accepted excellence, A divine 
melody and a soul-stirring symphony 
may sicken us if done to death on 
street pianos or gramophones, but they 
do not cease to be beautiful tone-poems 
because our taste is vitiated by surfeit, 
Yet this elementary fact is continually 
overlooked in current criticism, the 
writers failing to realize the personal 
equation. In view of the plethora of 
Art, what is the essential condition of 
true progress? It is manifest that we 
should make greater and greater de- 
mands on the artist. We should de- 
mand higher and more varied faculty, 
more thorough training, greater excel- 
lence, greater preciousness of work and 
greater sensitiveness of the artistic 
conscience. We should ask for more 
thought, more soul, a greater play of 
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fancy, imagination and invention. An 
artist should not only have more per- 
fect command of his language, of his 
materials, he should also have more 
penetrating, more vital thoughts and 
more perfected power of expressing 
them. With these increased demands, 
this raising of all the standards of Art, 
the ranks of artists would soon be 
thinned, the incompetent would be 
weeded out, redundancy checked and 
true progress assured. 

Now, what are the chief character- 
istics of the new movements? They 
invert all the conditions I have named. 
In the first place there has been an 
utter relaxation of the artistic con- 
science. Truth of form, the scientific 
foundation of all Art, is violated in 
ways hitherto regarded as the sign- 
manual of incompetence. The human 
form divine is often represented with 
unfinished, misshapen, abortive limbs 
which shock delicate sensibilities. Yet 
these offences against humanity, so far 
from outlawing the perpetrators and 
exciuding them from the Art-world, 
draw from the “advanced” critics ab- 
ject laudation. 

Then, again, instead of increasing the 
demands on the artist, the whole ten- 
dency is to lower them. Since Whist- 
ler’s disastrous lead all the poetic and 
inventive faculties have been steadily 
sneered at and discounted by the 
Newists. Mr. George Moore described 
subject in painting, whether illustra- 
tive, dramatic or poetic, as “the failure 
of the 19th century”; he called it “a 
vice,” and likened it to the potato 
blight or the phylloxera; exactness of 
costume, truth of detail were “deriva- 
tive vices.” These inverted ideas were 
not the ephemera of the weaklings of 
the Press; they appeared in a highly- 
placed weekly, and were republished 
in book form. These topsy-turvy as- 
sertions have been so strenuously re- 
peated that they are accepted as 
axioms by “advanced” critics, and the 
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others seem to lack the insight, cour- 
age, or energy to protest against such 
absurdities. To dub a picture “anec- 
dotic,” or “literary” in motive is to 
condemn it hopelessly. So the whole 
tendency of these movements is to re- 
duce Art to craft, and to cut the root 
of public interest in it. 

Thirdly, instead of making the work 
more thorough, more precious, more 
sympathetic with Nature’s’ subtle 
methods, the trend of the Newists is 
in the opposite direction, Art is cheap- 
ened by the display of means, and easel 
pictures show the clumsy adoption of 
the scene-painter’s handling. Painters 
turn their backs on the delicacy, the 
infinite subtlety of Nature’s artistry; 
every kind of slip-shod, slap-dash, 
blatant .brushwork is encouraged, and 
the standards of work so debased that 
the untrained may now pose as mas- 
ters; thus the door is thrown wide 
open to the feeblest of amateurs who 
are exalted over the heads of the “‘com- 
mon Academician” by fellow amateurs 
on the Press. Nor is this all; it is 
declared to be “scandalous” that the 
Chantrey Trustees have not bought cer- 
tain poor little amateurish imitations 
of Turner’s very slightest sketches, 
color blots absolutely destitute of draw- 
ing. 

Fourthly, in all other branches of Art 
Wwe see the same blasé revolt against 
things hitherto considered good, and 
the invention of new forms of bad 
work, or the return to primitive blun- 
dering. Take one case out of thou- 
sands that could be given. The prin- 
cipal Art magazine recently published 
some colored designs for a country cot- 
tage, and these designs were used as 
specially attractive features to adver- 
tise the publication. These designs 
simply exaggerated all the faults, 
ugliness and inconveniences of the 
worst form of old cottage. The win- 
dows were smaller, the roof stopped 
at the wall with the minimum of over- 
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hanging eaves, and the chimneys were 
just plain, arrested square shafts, 
without cap or other form of finish; 
like an ordinary chimney with the top 
cut off! This is a typical specimen of 
the depths of degradation to which the 
“advanced” movements are dragging 
our Art. 

I have said enough to establish my 
contention that this new fever is the 
sign of Art sickening to its death rather 
than of birthpangs; and that the “ad- 
vanced” artists and their friends on 
the Press have mistaken decadence for 
progress, and are judging largely by in- 
verted criteria. These aberrations 
would matter little if those critics who 
have kept their heads, and who know 
the meaning of these things would only 
have the courage to speak out in manly 
protest, instead of allowing things to 
drift. In justice to the great body of 
critics it must be said that they, know- 
ing that these fantastic tricks of the 
Newists are only means to gain noto- 
riety, refuse to play into their hands 
by denouncing them. But it is quite 
possible to denounce backsliding and 
perditionward movements, without 
dealing with individuals. So the great 
body of our ablest artists, who are de- 
veloping Art along sane and central 
lines, are suffering very great injustice 
because the principal part of the Press 
does not attempt to correct the mis- 
chief done by the other part which is 
largely dominated by alien influences. 


V. 


With regard to the future we must 
trust mainly to the swing of the pen- 
dulum. We need a Higher Criti- 
cism for Art. We are coming under a 
Newer Dispensation, and that may 
bring fresh inspiration and open up 
new and unexpected fields. What 
these will be the “advanced” artists 
have as yet shown no glimmering of. 
Some genius may arise and transform 
for us the heavens and earth, and by 
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deeper insight reveal to us recondite 
beauties and depths of spiritual signifi- 
eance of which we little dream. While 
waiting for these new revelations we 
should take our cue from the ethical 
sphere, When in doubt do the duty 
nearest to thee, and when that is done 
the next step will already be clearer. 
British Art has given some splendid 
new leads, but the technical accom- 
plishment has not always equalled the 
inspiration, so there is much to be 
done in perfecting the means of expres- 
sion. Turnerism is “an arrested Art”; 
John Martin stands alone without a 
predecessor or a follower; the Art of 
Walker, Mason and Pinwell died with 
them. The Art blossoms given to us 
by these men were peculiarly English, 
essentially our own; and they sprang 
from a delicate sentiment having a 
penetrating appeal. It is the fashion 
of sciolists to sneer at sentiment, be- 
cause they are sciolists and do not 
recognize in sentiment one of the most 
potent forces in human nature. In Art 
it gives that subtle, indefinable some- 
thing which we call poetry—that is, 
poetry of idea, not dependent on metri- 
cal expression, but applicable to all 
branches of Fine Art. It is a sign of 
sincerity, and sends a sympathetic stir 
through the latent chords of our being. 
The master magicians having this 
evocative power are never likely to 
be redundant. 

There is much to be done in every 
direction; we have yet to exhaust our 
own worlds and imagine new. But the 
achievements awaiting us will only be 
won by being true to our national 
genius, which long ago passed the 
French Revolutionary stage. The line 
of progress.for us is that of steady 
evolution, which will be moved by the 
inner need for outer expression, and 
will have nothing in common with that 
haphazard experimenting which is de- 
grading our Art, and which marks the 
absence of genuine inspiration. 

E. Wake Cook. 
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I find my friend Mlle. Tardieu (de 
Tardieu it was in palmy days) engaged 
in writing letters, an occupation to 
which she is not much addicted. She 
has a way of letting her correspond- 
ence accumulate until it has reached 
overwhelming proportions, and then 
clearing it off with one heroic effort. 
She writes anywhere, on her knees, or 
on a layer of books of unequal sizes, 
more rarely at her writing-table. To 
save the trouble of blotting, she casts 
the sheets when finished on the floor 
to the right and left, and flings the 
addressed envelopes on to about the 
same spots. Then when Mlle. Tardieu’s 
correspondents receive her epistles, 
they are under the impression that she 
has blotted them on the hearth-rug or 
the pillar-post; and when they open 
them, they discover that they are un- 
willing participators in a game of 
cross questions and crooked answers. 

The situation is complicated by the 
presence of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
a large gray tom-cat, and a capricious 
favorite. He always presents himself 
on correspondence days, walks about 
on the letters,—for he likes to hear the 
crackle of paper under his pads, much 
‘as some human beings love the rustle 
of the crisp leaves in autumn woods— 
and intrudes a fluffy purring form 
between Mile Tardieu and her work. 
Mile. Tardieu holds down the bushy 
gray tail with her left hand, while she 
writes as well as she may between the 
pads, addressing the while polyglot re- 
proaches to the unheeding animal. 

Mile. Tardieu is polyglot, for she 
keeps a pension, and has contracted 
conversational inaccuracies in most of 
the European languages. The world is 
for her a linguistic forest, in travers- 
ing which she has become thickly 


covered with burrs. She is literary, 
and when in full dress wears a little 
violet ribbon. I think the little ribbon 
means that she is excellent at French 
grammar, and could not easily be 
found erring in her irregular verbs. 
Her dress is literary. It consists of 
what I have heard called a wrapper; 
and she presents the appearance of a 
parcel that has been put up in some 
pretty chintz stuff, only the string has 
been forgotten, 

“One moment, Monsieur,” says Mlle. 
Tardieu; “you will excuse my finish- 
ing—little devil!” 

The apology is for me, the expletive 
for the cat. I take the chair that Mlle. 
Tardieu indicates with a motion of her 
head; a literary head, of which the 
coiffure is always picturesquely incom- 
plete. The chair has a broken spring, 
like all easy chairs in pensions. 

“I forget whether you have met him 
—ugly little animal!’ murmurs my 
hostess. 

“Have I?” I reply, thinking that an- 
swer on the whole the most provoca- 
tive, a kind of conversational mustard- 
leaf. But Mile. Tardieu says no more 
for the moment, and buries herself in 
her writing. The leaves fall thick on 
the floor, as if Mile. Tardieu were a 
first frost of autumn. 

“That is his photograph, there, to 
your left. I made him have it taken.” 

It is the photograph of a gentleman 
in a frock coat, holding in his hand a 
cane and a silk hat. He is tall, up- 
right, meagre. His hair (still thick), 
his moustache, his eyebrows, are all 
iron-gray. The eyes are rather tired, 
and the lines of care deeply cut. But 
the face is that of a gallant, kindly 
man; one whose bark, in its voyage to 
the unexplored zone, has sailed into the 
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frozen latitudes. beyond fifty, and is 
not yet ice-bound. 

“N’ayant plus du gentilhommeque son 
honneur qu’il garde, son nom qu’il cache, 
et son epée qu'il. montre,” says Mlle. 
Tardieu. “But no, that will not do 
at all. He does not hide his name: 
why should he? His sword did good 
service in the Terrible Year, though 
now it is sheathed for ever. But son 
honneur qu’il garde—yes, that he has, 
my—villainous beast! He is one of the 
old nobility, the real vieille noblesse— 
none of your Napoleonic and Second 
Empire things. They came back from 
exile, and the home-coming was worse 
than the exile. No men of business 
among them, the little that they could 
recover slowly slipping from _ their 
hands again. He is the last of them, 
my poor friend. How old should you 
say?” 

“Fifty-seven,” I hazard. 

“Sixty-nine,” she replies, “‘and that 
is letting you into a state-secret, Mon- 
sieur. And I will let you into another. 
We were born the same year.” 

Before I have time to think of a 
compliment,—which I can often make 
very prettily, given a reasonable inter- 
ral—Mlle Tardieu plunges again into 
her correspondence. 

Annette comes to whisper something 
about breakfast, and flinging open the 
folding-doors discloses a view of the 
dining-room, in which underlings, in 
green-baize aprons, are busy arranging 
the private winebottles and napkins of 
the boarders, the traveller’s poor 
Penates, on which alone in a strange 
land he can lay an appropriating fin- 
ger. 

The boarders assemble. There are 
the two Norwegian ladies who slide 
about upon French with as much grace 
and ease as Mr. Winkle on the frozen 
pond. There is the nice little Russian 
nurse, polite, abstracted, and her com- 
patriot, neither nice nor abstracted. 
In the way of males we have the 
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Hungarian youth who is reported to 
have lost two fortunes, and has in any 
case lost the habit of scrupulous at- 
tention to his finger-nails. There is a 
dark taciturn gentleman, who is 
rumored to be a Turk, and might as 
well be that as anything else. It is 
not for me to decide, as I can never 
tell a Turk without his fez and carpet 
slippers. And there is myself, of 
London, 

A few minutes are passed in the usual 
small-talk; then the door opens and the 
gentleman of the photograph enters. 
He kisses Mile. Tardieu’s hand grace- 
fully and unaffectedly, and bows in the 
direction of the company. 

“Monsieur de Talonrouge,” says Mlle. 
Tardieu, in the same direction. 

I am now able to add to the details 
I have already gleaned that M. de 
Talonrouge wears neat white spats 
and trousers of a gray check, that the 
coat is indeed admirable as regards 
cut and fit, but a little past its prime, 
and that the photographer has touched 
his subject up considerably. M. de 
Talonrouge is well preserved, but not 
quite so well as the artist has indi- 
cated. He is an upright, soldierly man, 
and the fact of his wearing no ribbon 
in his buttonhole lends him an air of 
distinction. He gives his arm to Mlle. 
Tardieu and we pass into the dining- 
room, preceded by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, who takes the first turn to the 
right and disappears down a passage 
that, by its savor, should be connected 
with the kitchen. 

M. de Talonrouge is seated in the 
Place of honor, facing his hostess, in 
the centre of the long side of the table, 
where only very narrow straits divide 
his chair from the sideboard, so that 
he is bumped a good deal by Annette 
and the green-aproned underlings; but 
one does not often get honor and com- 
fort too. The conversation turns on 
a subject not often discussed (outside 
France) in a mixed society, namely the 
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question whether, in the case of those 
alliances which are called marriages, 
the preliminary visits to Monsieur le 
Maire and Monsieur le Curé may or 
may not be dispensed with. The youth 
from Hungary, though his loss of for- 
tune is supposed to be connected with 
an irregular arrangement of the kind, 
holds that they may. He is supported 
by the gentleman of (alleged) Turkish 
blood, whose support, however, does 
not count for much, as it appears that 
he has mistaken the topic of conversa- 
tion for one which his scanty knowl- 
edge of French makes it impossible for 
him to reveal to us. M. de Talonrouge 
is strongly for regularity. It is pleas- 
ant to see the upright old gentleman, 
upright in all senses of the word, firing 
volleys into the Hungarian, till that 
dull Lothario becomes more limp than 
ever, and finally relapses into a silence 
that is meant to be impressive but is 
merely quaint. Then Mlle. Tardieu 
leads the conversation back to the 
topics which stand for us in the place 
of the Shakespeare and musical glasses 
of by-gone days; and so we all pass 
into the salon. 

The boarders depart after the un- 
ceremonious manner of their kind, 
some to their farms, others to their 
merchandize, and I am left with Mlle. 
Tardieu and M. de Talonrouge. Then 
I rise to go; M. de Talonrouge rises too. 

“I believe we are going the same 
way,” he says; “we might perhaps 
walk together? So then, au revoir, 
Madame. And Sophie? As always, I 
suppose?” 

“As always, mon ami.” 

M. de Talonrouge bends over Mlle. 
Tardieu’s hand. The lady of the 
pension nods her literary head very 
kindly at me. “Come again, both of 
you,” she cries, as the street-door closes 
upon us. 

We cross the Champs Elysées and 
enter upon a maze of quiet streets, 
chiefly inhabited, it would seem, by 
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butchers’ boys. M. de Talonrouge 
walks on in a silence which he at last 
breaks with an effort, “Pardon me, 
Monsieur, I was quite forgetting. I 
am so used to being alone. I am tak- 
ing you a little out of your way, not 
far; I have an errand here.” 

As he speaks, we turn into a street 
yet quieter than the rest, and there we 
see a little old lady. She looks as if 
she had stepped out of some print, in 
her quaint bonnet and shawl. A tall 
Bretonne bonne stands waiting. The 
little old lady is searching anxiously 
about the pavements and in the dry, 
clean gutters, and even peering through 
the railings into the solemn front-gar- 
den of a solemn house. As she 
searches, she wrings her hands and 
shows every sign of distress. M. de 
Talonrouge walks up to her and calls 
her gently by her name,—‘“Sophie.” 

She looks up quickly. “Victor!” 

How the lines about the poor drawn 
mouth relax! How the fever fades 
from the flushed, withered cheek! 
How the wild light dies out in the 
dim blue eyes! 

“Sophie!” He takes her two trem- 
bling hands in his gaunt right hand; 
the other holds his hat and the hot 
sun beats down on his bared gray 
head. “Sophie, what is it, chére amie?’’ 

“Oh, Victor, I have lost the purse, 
I have lost the purse! What shall I 
do?” 

“Oh, you have lost the purse? Is 
that all? Well, that is nothing. We 
must find it. It is sure to have been 
picked up, you know. I will go straight 
to the Commissaire and tel! him about 
it. What was it like?” 

“It was of red,—no, black—no, red 
leather; and it had,—it had,—oh Victor, 
I—I forget.” The tears rolled down 
her cheeks and her voice is choked 
with sobs. 

“Hush, now, you must be braver than 
this, or—’’ He whispers in her ear, 
and a wan smile plays about her 
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mouth. “And now you will go home 
with Jeannette, will you not? Aw 
revoir, chére amie.” 

He stands watching the pathetic little 
figure moving away on the arm of the 
tall Bretonne girl. It is not till they 
have turned the corner of the street 
that he remembers his bareheadedness 
and my existence. And then—‘Mille 
pardons!” he cries. “How rude I have 
been! Forgive me and drink a cup of 
coffee with me on the Boulevard 
Poissoniére.” 

Indeed I will. For I am bound to 
confess that the coffee is quite the 
weakest part of the Tardieu ménage. 
I do not say so to M. de Talonrouge. 

We take our seats in a café on the 
shady side of the great boulevard. The 
ceaseless stream of life rolls by, that 
part of it which has wheels to roll on, 
from the swift auto-brougham with 
coronets on the doors to the humble 
cab crawling by the edge of the pave- 
ment; and pedestrians, on business 
or pleasure bent, stride or lounge 
along. 

In front of us, a gentleman of shabby 
appearance is engaged (for our delecta- 
tion and his profit) in making faces 
through an oval of felt; and consider- 
ing the very niggardly way in which 
Nature has dealt out to him her fatal 
gifts of beauty, it seems a work of 
supererogation to further distort his 
features. A tumbler, whose stock-in- 
trade is a dirty strip of carpet and a 
few elementary gymnastic feats, is 
more deserving of encouragement. 
The waiters rush hither and thither, 
bearing impossible piles of mugs and 
glasses; and the customers sit dreamily 
before measures of various liquids,— 
the muddy absinthe, the clear bock 
beaded on its icy outward surface, and 
the steaming coffee; while the heaps of 
little saucers rise before them, marking 
at once their reckoning and their cubic 
eapacity. And as we light our cigars 
(my contribution to the entertainment) 
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I ask M. de Talonrouge the story of 
little Mile. Sophie. 

“Willingly,” he says. “Well, she is 
the sister (younger by five years) of 
Mlle. Tardieu. It is a sad tale. They 
two are alone in the world and have 
been so for many years. They had a 
little fortune, enough to live on in 
comfort, not luxury. Mlle. Tardieu, 
you know, is a clever woman, and she 
determined to come to Paris, where 
she could make something by her pen 
and by tuition. I am of the same 
province as the Tardieus, and have 
known them since my boyhood. I ad- 
vised them to this step. We were all 
young then; it is thirty-five years ago. 

“So they sold their little property, 
—property sold better in those days 
than it does now—and made the move. 
Mile. Sophie was engaged to—to a man 
of good family, but himself not much 
richer than a church-mouse. She was 
pretty, very pretty, the sweetest, most 
delicate little thing you can imagine, 
like a piece of fragile Sévres. The man 
can still see that beauty in her; he and 
her sister are the only two in the 
world for whom it has not disappeared. 
She will find it again—not here! 

“Well, they came to Paris and es- 
tablished themselves. The man pressed 
for marriage,—he had followed them 
—and it was agreed that it should take 
place so soon as the business arrange- 
ments had been settled. He was a 
man of simple tastes, and asked noth- 
ing more than the bonheur-pot-au-feu,— 
love in a cottage, as you say. He 
could add to the smal] revenues by 
teaching perhaps. 

“Then arrived a misfortune which 
wrecked these modest plans for happi- 
ness. The day came when the final ar- 
rangements were to be made, and the 
notary put into Mile. Tardieu’s hands 
the profits of the sale of the country 
estate, £4,000 of your money. Mlle, 
Tardieu gave the notes to her sister, 
who put them into her purse and the 
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purse into her pocket. When they 
reached home, the purse was gone. 

“Our own idea—mine and Mlie. 
Tardieu’s—was that Mlle. Sophie’s 
pocket was picked the moment she got 
out’ of the notary’s door by some 
scoundrel who had wind of the transac- 
tions and had followed the ladies. 
But the poor girl insisted that she had 
dropped the purse and that she would 
find it again in a spot which she had 
in her mind. When she recovered 
from the fever into which she fell,— 
recovered physically, for her mental 
capacity is gone for ever—she’ would 
go to the spot,—_the spot where we 
found her this afternoon. She has been 
there every day for thirty-five years! 
Nothing can keep her from it; perhaps 
if she were restrained, she would die. 
Everyday, about the same hour in the 
afternoon, she gets restless and will 
go out. She searches, and is only 
persuaded to come away by the promise 
that the Commissaire shall be told 
of the matter. The rest of the day is 
spent not unhappily. She sews, some- 
times even reads. 

“But thirty-five years! Have 
ever passed a night of fever, a week, 
The misery of that 
torment that you know 
and cannot name! And thirty-five 
years of it! She so frail! How has 
she endured it? 

“And the man? Gracious is the mis- 
fortune which comes singly. He had 
his ‘troubles too, bad times, and small 
revenues daily becoming smaller. It 
was hard, but it was manageable. 
Mile. Tardieu got together a little 
clientéle; she is an admirable person, 
and her lessons were said to be quite 
excellent. She started a pension on a 
humble scale. Yes, it was manage- 
able. 

“Then came 1870, the année terrible. 
The man of course went out to fight 
for his country, and gained some little 
credit.’ But the revenues went down 
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lower and lower; it was always a 
struggle—” 

M. de Talonrouge rises, smooths 
down the frock-coat that is a little 
worn at the angles, and we part. “You 
will find me here most afternoons, 
Monsieur,” he says; and he walks 
away with a dignified, leisurely step 
down the crowded boulevard. 

I often find myself at the restaurant 
with M. de Talonrouge, our modest 
coffee steaming before us, while the 
old gentleman tells me such details of 
his life as persons or objects suggest. 
Now it is a tall dragoon* that recalls 
an incident of some battle-field; now 
a sister of charity to remind him of a 
hospital scene; now a fine lady and a 
reminiscence of an ancestral chateau, 
where once a great seigneur dwelt, 
but now a successful grocer keeps his 
piecrust state. I find that my old 
friend is dévot, with a piety that is 
rather aristocratic than reasoning, rem- 
iniscent of the day when the coronet 
and the cassock ruled the land and the 
Third Estate was but tolerated. Of 
course the expulsion of the congrega- 
tions is for hini the Abomination of 
Desolation, the last of the countless 
mortal blows that have been dealt his 
unhappy country any time these hun- 
dred years. Naturally he is a Royalist, 
and owns allegiance to a shabby Bour- 
bon, who lives contentedly in a Brus- 
sels back street, the out-at-elbows de- 
scendant of a poor little Dauphin who, 
possibly, escaped from a loathsome 
dungeon. M. de Talonrouge, warm 
partisan of oppréssed Royalty, makes 
a yearly pilgrimage to St. Germain’s 
to lay a little wreath on the tomb of 
the most foolish king the world has 
ever seen, our James the Second. His 
attachment to the memory of that in- 
ferior monarch is strengthened by the 
fact that one of his ancestors was an 
equerry in the court of the august 
exile. Of course M. de Talonrouge’ 
reads L’Autorité, and with M. Paul de 
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Cassdgnac trembles at nine o’clock 
every morning for the future of France. 

“Ni bouche, ni éperon” is his sweep- 
ing judgment on the politicians of the 
day, save the lugubrious Paul; “they 
have neither wit nor courage.” 

Mile. Tardieu supplies me with a 
few other details. The fiancé of poor 
little crazy Mile. Sophie and M. de 
Talonrouge are,—I am not surprised 
to find—one and the same person. He 
has remained faithful to her through 
all; can you guess what it was he 
whispered in her ear the other day? 
The old gentleman has been too 
modest as to the part he played at the 
time of the great Tardieu catastrophe. 
“If it had not been for him, we should 
have starved,” says Mile. Tardieu sim- 
ply. 

Then it appears that in the great 
war M. de Talonrouge served with 
something more than the mere credit 
that he modestly claims. His conduct 
on several occasions rose to the level 
of the heroic; in one engagement 
particularly, where he saved the life 
of a young officer, whom he carried 
severely wounded out of fire at the 
greatest risk of his own life. The 
officer was the son of a great Paris 
resiaurateur, Dubray; and the grateful 
couple do not forget. 

“How they managed it, I do not 
know,” says Mile. Tardieu, “for my 
old friend is a little difficile in these 
matters. I can only get him to 
breakfast here occasionally. I want 
him to come and live with us, but he 
will not hear of it. And yet M. Dubray 
was clever enough to make M. de 
Talonrouge more or less accept the 
liberty of his restaurant as you might 
say. He dines there four or five times 
a week. They behave most delicately. 
He has a private room, and the old 
butler looks after him himself. I am 
sure it must make all the difference 
in the world to him; and, and—” 

Mile. Tardieu relapses into silence 
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and Moliére. This being one of the 
occasions on which Jean Jacques 
Rosseau’s presence would not be in- 
convenient, the capricious favorite is 
absent. 

My friendship with M. de Talonrouge 
ripens. He introduces me to his apart- 
ment,—“soldier’s quarters, mon cher”— 
on a fifth story; a tiny kitchen, and 
one large room neatly screened into 
two. Here are a few books, a few old 
prints, a sword on the wall, some 
flowers in a glass, and a tidiness that 
is almost material enough to be 
reckoned as furniture. “Bonne chére, 
beau feu,”’ he remarks; “good cheer and 
a bright fire, as we say; and, thank 
God, I still have both. By-the-bye, will 
you dine with me at Dubray’s to-mor- 
row at seven? Dubray is a friend of 
mine. I was once fortunate enough 
to be able to do him a service, and—” 

“I know,” I say, “Mile. Tardieu 
has—” 

“Has told you?” The old man 
blushes. “That was,—that was indis- 
creet on her part. I shall have to scold 
her. However, to-morrow at seven.” 

I am there at the time appointed. 
It is one of the smartest restaurants 
in Paris, where everything is so ad- 
mirable that there is no need of a 
shabby string band to drown cries of 
distress and induce oblivion of defi- 
ciencies. We are shown by a grave 
butler into a little room, in which 
marble and gilt and a frescoed ceiling 
delight the eye. M. de Talonrouge 
carries with him a little box neatly 
tied with white ribbon, such as those 
who shop bear with them, He puts it 
on the table at his side. 

The dinner is excellent, so excellent, 
that when we arrive at the game, I 
have finished. The butler puts before 
us a partridge and stealthily retires. 
Then a strange little comedy is played. 
. “You will not take any?” says my 
host.. “Well, I have really had enough 
too. Now I will let you into a little 
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secret, mon cher. It is always like 
this here; they always feed me far, 
far too well. So this is what I do.” 
He opened his box, deposits the part- 
ridge on a saucer within, closes it up 
and ties the white ribbon. Then he 
looks at me with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“There! That will do for my déjeuner 
to-morrow,” says he, “They will think 
I have eaten it.” 

“But, Monsieur, what will they think 
you have done with the bones?” 

I could bite my tongue out. My poor 
simple old friend turns deadly pale 
and mops his brow with his handker- 
chief. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he gasps; “for twenty 
years I have never thought of that! 
What a consummate fool am I—sot @ 
triple étage! O, mon Dieu!’’ 

I am divided in my mind between 
sympathy for M. de Talonrouge and 
esteem for the grave butler who has 
seen the poor little farce played so 
often and has never relaxed in his 
quiet politeness,—one more example to 
them that cry that the good servant is 
extinct. 

All the contentment and gaiety are 
gone from our little feast. M. de 
Talonrouge slips shamefacedly a much 
larger gratification than he can afford 
into the hand of the staid butler, and 
we pass through the crowd of incomers 
into the noisy street. 
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“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” groans M. de 
Talonrouge once more. “I can never 
go there again.” 

Business calls me to England after 
this, and it is a month before I find 
my way to the Boulevard Poissoniére 
again. My old friend is not there, 
and I resolve to go and look for him 
on his fifth floor. As I pass into the 
court, the concierge, an old soldier who 
is reading Le Petit Journal with his 
feet up, as is the way of all concierges, 
hoists himself into a standing attitude 
and calls me by the name of Hein; he 
is not too polite, this concierge. He 
hands me a circular, a terrible thing 
with a deep black border. What I 
read chills my heart. The concierge 
coughs huskily; what if he is impolite, 
the concierge? 

“It happened about three weeks 
after you went,” says Mile. Tardieu 
some hours later, “quite suddenly. 
The doctors said he had had some 
vexation, and talked about—about 
inanition. Dubray saw to everything. 
He did it very well, except those faire 
part things, which are horrible; but he 
has a good heart. And then,—did you 
not know—poor Sophie—the very same 
day—” 

Mile. Tardieu takes up her book 
(Fénélon’s philosophy) and, perhaps, 
reads. Jean Jacques Rousseau sleeps 
on the hearthrug, unnoticed. 

Charles Oliver. 
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Our opinions frequently ueed read- 
justment. Too long have we regarded 
Cowper as a religious maniac whose 
gloom was relieved by occasional 
gleams of sanity. There can be no 
doubt that his life was often darkened 
by madness and wretched with despair 
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—that he was visited by religious 
mania which, coming at intervals 
through his life, finally fastened its 
relentless grip on his heart, and never 
relinquished that grip even in the day 
of death. But while it is impossible, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith has well ob- 
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served, to consider Cowper's life apart 
from religion, it is important we should 
be quite satisfied that, in its origin at 
any rate, the insanity had no connec- 
tion whatever with religion; and if we 
go further and say that instead of 
being caused by religion the insanity 
was in some respects cured by it, we 
may find substantial grounds for the 
assertion. It has been clearly shown 
that prior to Cowper’s first attack of 
madness he had in no way evinced any 
definite religious faith, or lived any 
markedly religious life, and that it was 
while under restrajnt he first embraced 
religious beliefs. Thereafter all his 
life was determined by religious con- 
siderations; consequently, when he 
again suffered from attacks, the at- 
tacks naturally took the form of relig- 
ious melancholia, and certain of his 
friends were not as judicious as they 
might have been, to say the least of the 
methods they adopted, in dealing with 
a man of quivering sensibilities. 

The duration and extent of Cowper's 
madness have also been strangely ex- 
aggerated. In the presence of the four 
volumes of letters now before us it 
must be admitted that his periods of 
peaceful happiness were far more nu- 
merous and prolonged than is generally 
supposed. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that the sanity of Cowper’s 
life was for a term exceeding the whole 
span of the life of Keats, or of Shelley, 
or even of Byron. For the greater por- 
tion of his days he was eminently sane, 
and had unquestionably that humor 
which is the guard of intellectual and 
moral sanity. The help afforded by 
Cowper’s letters in any attempt to un- 
derstand his life is of the highest con- 
ceivable value, and Mr. Wright has 
given us the completest and best 
edited collection of those letters, while 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have pub- 
lished them in a form that leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. 

During the past decade our great let- 
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Lamb, 
and now Cowper—have 
been well cared for, and the true book- 
lover can at last turn with joy to a 
long row of supremely attractive vol- 
umes, all more or less admirably ed- 
ited. As far as diligence and enthusi- 


ter writers—Walpole, Byron, 
FitzGerald, 


asm are concerned, Mr. Wright has 
proved himself to be a perfect editor. 
With long-continued research and 
painstaking effort he has brought to- 
gether 1,041 letters, comprising all that 
have hitherto been published, besides 
over one hundred entirely new, and a 
considerable number printed before but 
in part. He has also supplied us with 
many acceptable notes, excellent lists 
of the correspondents and the letters, 
some maps of Cowper’s country, and a 
comprehensive index, the omissions 
from which are sometimes annoying, 
and the over-minuteness of which is 
occasionally amusing. No admirer of 
Cowper can escape a lively sense of 
gratitude to Mr. Wright for the ten 
years’ devoted labor he has bestowed 
on this English classic. 

We do not, however, exult with Mr. 
Wright at all times over the results of 
his research. For instance, we fail to 
be enthusiastic when told by him that 
not a single item of the series of letters 
to Teedon, the schoolmaster and “Del- 
phic oracle” of Olney—“poverty 
pinched, verbose, devout, vaticinating 
Samuel Teedon,” to quote Mr. Wright's 
own description—‘has escaped my 
net.” These letters may have a pos- 
sible import in so far as they add to 
our knowledge of Cowper's malady, 
but they synchronize with days when, 
according to Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his 
English men of Letters monograph, “the 
pair (Cowper and Mrs. Unwin) were in 
doleful plight. When their minds failed 
they had fallen in a miserable manner 
under the influence of a man named Tee- 
don, a schoolmaster crazed with self- 
conceit, at whom Cowper in his saner 
mood had laughed, but whom he now 
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treated as a spiritual oracle, and a sort 
of medium of communication with the 
spirit-world, writing down the nonsense 
which the charlatan talked.” And 
Canon Benham, in his introduction to 
the Globe Cowper, writes in a similar 
strain concerning this period: “He had 
taken the fancy that he heard voices 
speaking to him on waking in the 
morning. Samuel Teedon 
(whether knave or fool may be doubt- 
ful), whose uncouth compliments and 
heavy witted opinions Cowper had 
often quizzed, undertook to interpret 
these voices. Mrs. Unwin at first ap- 
pears to have humored his fancy, but 
as her disease grew upon her she too 
fell in with the insanity, and now 
nothing was done until the voi¢es had 
spoken and Teedon had interpreted. 
The balderdash was all written down, 
and yolumes were filled with it. No 
one but themselves was made acquaint- 
ed with these miserable proceedings.” 
Such being the case, we should hardly 
have questioned Mr. Wright’s good 
taste and literary instinct if he had 
omitted seventy of these letters and 
printed only three, including that 
(vol. iv. p. 483) in which Cowper states: 
“T dreamed about four nights ago that, 
walking I know not where, I suddenly 
found my thoughts towards 
God, when I looked upward and ex- 
claimed—‘I love thee even now more than 
This 


and 


drawn 


many who see thee daily.’ 

had partly in Latin 
Greek—‘Qui adversus géOev 
‘stant, Here, at any 
rate, we have, in a “happy hybrid,” 
gut surely 


morning I 

partly in 

nihili erunt. ” 
the scholarship of Cowper. 
we do not wish “to gaze on the naked, 
shivering humanity of a great man, 
from whom in these moments super- 
disease had torn off the 
The real Cowper 
letter 


stition and 
last rag of reason.” 
—delightful, 
writer of unsurpassed attractiveness— 
is not the Cowper of the Teedon cor- 
respondence. 


innocent creature, 
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Mr. Wright’s annotations are not 
wholly satisfactory, and the promise 
of his advertisement that every allu- 
sion in Cowper’s letters would receive 
careful treatment is not by any means 
fulfilled. As in his Life of Edward 
FitzGerald, Mr. Wright is prone to give 
unnecessary details and to make clear 
the obvious, while needful information 
is withheld, and that which requires 
annotation is often untouched; no at- 
tempt, indeed, has been made to ex: 
plain many references, questions, and 
descriptions. Even Cowper’s Shakes- 
pearean allusions are not always recog- 
nized: “hollow, pamper’d jades of 
Asia” should not have been credited 
to Marlowe, but to Shakespeare. And 
Mr. Wright ought certainly to have 
avoided blundering in his transcription 
of Cowper’s postscript to a letter to 
William Unwin: “Thanks for the good 
fish: tui memores comedienses,” in which 
—it cannot for a moment be doubted— 
Cowper wrote “comedimus.” It is also 
impossible for us to accept “my delight- 
fully funny friend” as an equivalent 
for “deliciae et lepores mei.” And no 
sufficient reason is given why Mr. 
Wright should cherish towards William 
Hayley feelings “the reverse of kindly,” 
and believe that Hayley mutilated 
Cowper’s letters “with the fear of 
Lady Hesketh before his eyes.” Hay- 
ley’s Life of Cowper is possibly the 
worst biography on record, and Mr. 
Wright, like others, no doubt read it 
at the expense of much patience; and 
yet with unusual tact Hayley mitigated 
his tiresome pages with some of the 
finest letters ever written, and thus 
added a new treasure to English 
literature. But even Mr. Wright in 
this edition of Cowper’s Letters gives 
us abundant reason why we should re- 
gard Hayley with the feelings he can- 
not entertain for him. We will finish 
our fault-finding with an expression of 
regret that Mr. Wright should have 
reprinted, as from Cowper, the brief 











letter to Joseph Johnson, Bookseller 
(vol. ii. p, 160):—*Cambridge, Feb. 19, 
1784, Sir—If you have Albinus’s 
Complete System of the Blood Vessels, 
and his Anatomical Tables, beg you 
will send me a copy of each in sheets. 
As soon as I know the price shall remit 
the money.—I am, Sir, etc., Wm. Cow- 
per.” There are many reasons for the 
exclusion of this letter, while the sole 
reason for its inclusion is that Southey 
gives it in his edition of the Letters. 
It has been ascertained that at the 
time when it was written there was a 
Cambridge bookseller named William 
Cowper. 

It is often said nowadays that letter- 
writing is a lost art. (In passing, how- 
ever, we may remark that the best 
letters are not really art according to 
the proper use of the term.) Carlyle, 
himself a great letter writer, in the 
first communication he sent to his 
mother by the new penny post, ven- 
tured a prediction: “My Dear Mother, 
—As my first penny letter, and a speci- 
men of what penny letters may hence- 
forth be, I fling off three words to you 
before the week be done—in the great- 
est haste imaginable. ” i 
P. G. Hamerton, long ago, referred to 
the ill effects on human intercourse of 
the post card and the telegram. Were 
he writing now he would be still more 
emphatic because of the typewriter and 
the telephone. We have heard that so 
far has the taste for letter-writing 
fallen into decay that a man of culti- 
vation has even been known to com- 
municate with his family in a letter of 
sentences—one to announce that 
he was going into partnership with 
Mr. Brown, and the other disclosing 
a similar intention with regard to Miss 
Smith, A century either fact 
would have been warrant for a whole 
sheet, crossed and recrossed, on the 
prospects of the business or the vir- 
tues of the lady. We cannot be too 
thankful that Cowper lived in an age 


two 


ago 
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that was propitious to letter-writing, 
and which produced many of its best 
examples. 

Certain critics of no mean position 
have declared that biography makes 
the best reading. We haste to add the 
statement that letters make the best 
biography. At their best, letters are 
the cream of intimate literature. They 
put us on the closest terms with the 
writers, and seem in the end to be 
written directly to us, so that, as we 
look, our bookshelf changes its form 
into that of a letter-box where im- 
material postmen drop a multitude of 
delightful packets—the more delight- 
ful because they need no reply. 

When Mr. Wright asserts that Cow- 
per is “universally acknowledged to .be 
the greatest of English letter writers” 
he is in error. Cowper's right to such 
pre-eminence has been denied by no 
less an authority than Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, who has an indisputable claim to 
be heard on the question. And we are 
not disposed to apply the superlative 
to any letter writer in the English lan- 
guage. There are so many opposite 
excellences to consider in Walpole, 
Gray, Cowper, Byron, Lamb, and Fitz- 
Gerald that we find it wellnigh impos- 
sible to give any one of these names 
an abiding supremacy. We not 
“bird-witted’”—to use an 
Lord Bacon’s—if 


are 
necessarily 


expressive word of 


Wwe are conscious of a varying pref- 
erence, Sometimes we find ourselves 
caring most of all for the Puck-like 


humor of Lamb, or for the strong hu- 
man interest, notwithstanding the cox- 
combry, of Byron. On other occasions 
we desire the quaint individuality and 
the literary flavor of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, or the admirable simplicity and 
artlessness of Cowper. And yet again 
we wish to listen to the echoes of the 
great world, or to catch the swift re- 
vealing lights in the gay, lively, and 
inconsiderate Walpole; or admire 
the curious, pensive, and philo- 


we 
most 
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sophical Gray. Now the deliberate 
memoir letter will be in favor, anon 


that which is personal and familiar. 


Our great letter writers differ one from 
another; each has his own pre-eminent 
eharm, but we cannot say which of 
them is greatest. 

Cowper has left us in no doubt as 
to his own theory of letter-writing. To 
his friend William Unwin he says, 
under date August 6, 1780, in a letter 
which, strange to say, is not given in 
Canon Benham’s praiseworthy selec- 
tion in the “Golden Treasury” series: 
“You like to hear from me: this is a 
very good reason why I should write. 
But I have nothing to say: this seems 
equally a good reason why I should 
not. Yet if you had alighted from 
your horse at our door this morning, 
and at this present writing, being five 
o’clock in the afternoon, had found 
occasion to say to me—Mr. Cowper, 
you have not spoke since I came in; 
have you resolved never to speak 
again?’ it would be but a poor reply 
if, in answer to the summons, I should 
plead inability as my best and only 
excuse. And this by the way suggests 
to me a seasonable piece of instruction, 
and reminds me of what I am very 
apt to forget when I have epistolary 
business in hand, that a letter may be 
written upon anything or nothing just 
as that anything or nothing happens 
to occur. A man that has a journey 
before him twenty miles in length, 
which he is to perform on foot, will 
not hesitate and doubt whether he 
shall set out or not because he does 
not readily conceive how he shall ever 
reach the end of it: for he knows that 
by the simple operation of moving one 
foot forward first, and then the other, 
he shall be sure to accomplish it. So 
it is in the present case, and so it is 
in every similar case. A letter is writ- 
ten as a conversation is maintained or 
a journey performed; not by precon- 
certed or premeditated means, a new 
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contrivance, or an invention never 
heard of before—but merely by main- 
taining a progress, and resolving, as 
a postilion does, having once set out, 
never to stop till we reach the appoint- 
ed end. If a man may talk without 
thinking, why may he not write upon 
the same terms? A grave gentleman 
of the last century, a tie-wig, square- 
toe, Steinkirk figure, would say, ‘My 
good sir, a man has no right to do 
either.’ But it is to be hoped that the 
present century has nothing to do with 
the mouldy opinions of the last; and 
so good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or 
whatever be your name, step into your 
picture-frame again, and look as if you 
thought for another century, and 
leave us moderns in the meantime to 
think when we can, and to write 
whether we can or not, else we might 
as well be dead as you are.” 

In another letter, until now unpub- 
lished, written about a year after to the 
same friend, Cowper gives the secret 
of his own letter-writing and its 
charm: “So far from thinking egotisms 
tedious, I think a letter good for noth- 
ing without them. To hear from a 
friend is little, unless I hear of him at 
the same time. His sentiments may be 
just, but his feelings and welfare are 
most to the purpose.” Again, in 
November 1781, Unwin is told: “Now, 
upon the word of a poor creature, I 
have said all that I have said without 
the least intention to say one word 
of it when I began. But thus it is 
with my thoughts:—when you shake 
a crab-tree the fruit falls; good for 
nothing indeed when you have got it, 
but still the best that is to be expected 
from a crab-tree.’” And once more 
Unwin is assured: “I did not intend a 
syllable of it when I began. But 
currente calamo I stumbled upon it. 
My end is to amuse myself and you. 
The former of these two points is se- 
I shall be happy if I do not 
To John Newton 


cured. 


miss the latter.” 
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Cowper also’ writes (Aug. 16, 1781) in 
a similar strain: “When I write to you, 
I do not write without thinking, but 
always without premeditation: the con- 
sequence is, that such thoughts as pass 
through my head when I am not writ- 
ing make the subject of my letters 
to you.” 

It is this perfect spontaneousness, 
this frequent inconsequence of Cow- 
per’s letters which will ever be one 
of their principal charms. Our pleas- 
ure in reading the Vailima Letters is 
certainly not enhanced by Stevenson’s 
reference to the provision those letters 
might form for his “poor old family’; 
agd the fact that Scott in writing his 
journal had “an eye to a future mar- 
ket” does not deepen our love for 
those delightful pages. The letters of 
Walpole, Gray, and Byron were also 
composed with a view to publication; 
but such a thought as this was entirely 
absent from the mind of Cowper when 
he corresponded with his friends. We 
shall not err perhaps if we say he was 
not a meritorious letter writer, but, 
above all, a letter writer to please him- 
self, obeying an inward impulse to 
such a mode of expression; and by one 
of nature’s little immoralities, as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy might put it, this man, 
to whom letter-writing was largely 
sheer self-indulgence, sent forth de- 
lightful and immortal productions, 
while another man, who wrote to in- 
form, exhort, or edify his correspon- 
dents, was a mere maker of memo- 
randa. Superiority among letter 
writers has, we believe, been claimed 
for Erasmus on the ground that his 
letters have all the charm of conversa- 
tion, which is the truest test of a good 
letter. If he describes a curious for- 
eign usage, you see it performed before 
“You are acquainted with it in a 
moment,” Charles Lamb; “you 
perceive that you have been in the 
habit of seeing it ever since you were 
He introduces you to his friends; 


you. 
says 


born. 
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you shake hands at once, and are on 
the most intimate terms in a moment.” 
Cowper himself happily defines friend- 
ly correspondence as “talking upon 
paper,” and a better definition of his 
own letters could not well be found. 
Lady Hesketh, to whom 166 of the let- 
ters in Mr. Wright’s volumes—the 
largest number addressed to any one 
person—were sent, enforced the pro- 
priety of always writing “what comes 
uppermost,” in accordance with the 
opinion and occasional practice of 
Edmund Burke, who thus expressed 
himself in a letter to his friend Rich- 
ard Shackleton:—“I do not know to 
whom I could write with greater free- 
dom and less regularity than you; for 
as the thoughts come crowding into 
my head I cannot forbear putting them 
down, be they in what order or dis- 
order they will.” Thus Cowper wrote: 
almost every word is a distinct re- 
flection of his mind, occupied as it is 
at the moment with his garden, his 
spaniel, his horses, his guinea-pigs, his 
goldfinches, or his literary work, or 
his religious ideas. He said to his old 
friend and schoolfellow, Joseph Hill: 
“In writing to you I never want a sub- 
ject. Self is always at hand, and self 
with its concerns is always interesting 
to a friend.” It was so with him in 
writing to nearly all his friends, and 
consequently we have in his letters a 
faithful picture, firm and delicate in 
every touch, of his daily life, and a 
“story of my heart,” absolutely free 
from affectation, of altogether in- 
estimable worth. It may well be said 
that what Cowper calls egotisms are 
the most seductive methods which 
genius possesses of making love to 
future ages; and he has not made it in 
vain. 

If we wish to know how he lived, 
can we do better than turn to the letter 
in which his early life in the Unwin 
a Little Gidding kind of 
is described?—“We break- 


household, 
sanctuary, 
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fast commonly between eight and nine; 
till eleven we read either the Scripture, 
or the sermons of some faithful preacher 
of those holy mysteries; at eleven we 
attend divine service, which is per- 
formed here twice every day; and from 
twelve to three we separate and amuse 
ourselves as we please. During that 
interval I either read in my own 
apartment, or walk, or ride, or work 
in the garden. We seldom sit an hour 
after dinner, but, if the weather per- 
mits, adjourn to the garden, where 
with Mrs. Unwin and her son I have 
generally the pleasure of religious con- 
versation till tea-time. If it rains, or 
is too windy for walking, we either 
converse within doors or sing some 
hymns of Martin’s' collection, and by 
the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord 
make up a tolerable concert, in which 
our hearts, I hope, are the best and 
most musical performers. After tea 
we sally forth to walk in good earnest. 
Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we 
have generally travelled about four 
miles before we see home again. At 
night we read and converse, as before, 
till supper, and commonly finish the 
evening either with hymns or a ser- 
mon; and, last of all, the family are 
called to prayers. Blessed be 
the God of our salvation for such com- 
panions. and for such a life; above all, 
for a heart to like it.” Or we may 
search for the letter in which we are 
told: “There is not a squire in all this 
country who can boast of having made 
better squirrel-houses, hutches for rab- 
bits, or bird-cages, than myself; and 
in the article of cabbage-nets I had no 
superior, I even had the hardiness to 
take in hand the pencil, and studied 
a whole the art of drawing. 
Many figures were the fruit of 
labors, which had, at least, the merit 
of being unparalleled by any produc- 
tion either of art or nature. But be- 


year 
my 


t Martin Madan composed the tune ‘‘Helms- 
ley.” 
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fore the year was ended .I had occa- 
sion to wonder at the progress that 
may be made, in despite of natural de- 
ficiency, by dint alone of practice; for 
I actually produced three landscapes, 
which a lady thought worthy to be 
framed and glazed. I then judged it 
high time to exchange this occupation 
for another, lest, by any subsequent 
productions of inferior merit, I should 
forfeit the honor I had so fortunately 
acquired. But gardening was, of all 
employments, that in which I suc- 
ceeded best; though even in this I did 
not attain perfection. I began with 
lettuces and cauliflowers; from them 
I proceeded to cucumbers; next y 
melons. I then purchased an crange- 
tree, to which, in due time, I added 
two or three myrtles. These served me 
day and night with employment during 
a whole severe winter. To defend 
them from the frost, in a situation that 
exposed them to its severity, cost me 
much ingenuity and much attendance. 
I contrived to give them a fire heat; 
and have waded night after night 
through the snow, with the bellows 
under my arm, just before going to 
bed, to give the latest possible puff to 
the embers, lest the frost should seize 
them before morning. Very minute 
beginnings have sometimes important 
consequences. From nursing two or 
three little evergreens, I became am- 
bitious of a greenhouse, and accord- 
ingly built one; which, verse excepted, 
afforded me amusement for a longer 
time than any expedient of all the 
many to which I have fled for refuge 
from the misery of having nothing to 
do.” Or, again, we may read: “I am 
pleased with a frame of four lights, 
doubtful whether the few pines it con- 
tains will worth a farthing; 
amuse myself with a greenhouse which 
Lord Bute’s gardener could take upon 
his back and walk away with; and 
when I have paid it the accustomed 
visit, and watered it, and given it air, 


ever be 
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I say to myself—‘This is not mine; ’tis 
a plaything, lent me for the present; 
I must leave it soon.’” And we ac- 
knowledge the healthful philosophy of 
life which these last sentences, written 
to John Newton in 1780, contain. 

With what inimitable lightness of 
touch does Cowper always tell a story! 
Who that has ever read them can 
forget the “Runaway Hare” and the 
“Kissing Candidate” Letters? A 
quotation from another letter—to Lady 
Hesketh (Nov. 27, 1787)—must now 
suffice: 

“On Monday morning last, Sam 
brought me word that there was a man 
in the kitchen who desired to speak 
to me. I ordered him in. A plain, 
decent, elderly figure made its appear- 
ance, and being desired to sit, spoke as 
follows:—‘Sir, I am clerk of the parish 
of All-Saints, in Northampton; brother 
of Mr. Cox the upholsterer. It is 
customary for the person in my office 
to annex to the bill of mortality, which 
he publishes at Christmas, a copy of 
verses. You would do me a great 
favor, sir, if you would furnish me 
with one.’ To this I replied: ‘Mr. Cox, 
you have several men of genius in your 
town; why have you not applied to 
some of them? There is a namesake 
of yours in particular, Cox the statuary, 
who, everybody knows, is a first-rate 
maker of verses. He surely is the 
man of all the world for your purpose.’ 
‘Alas! sir, I have heretofore borrowed 
help from him, but he is a gentleman 
of so much reading that the people 
of our town cannot understand him.’ 
I confess to you, my dear, I felt all 
the force of the compliment implied in 
this speech. The wagon has 

gone this day to Northampton 
loaded in part with my effusions in the 
A fig for poets who 
I have 


mortuary style. 
write epitaphs on individuals! 
2 Little Tom Gifford, whose nearest ap 


proach to Cowper’s name was Mr. Toot. 
3 Rev. Joseph Jekyll Rye. 
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written one that serves two hundred 
persons.” 

We may remark that Cowper’s good- 
nature led him to supply these verses 
for seven years! His perfect power of 
pleasant trifling hardly ever seems to 
fail him. We see it in delightful exer- 
cise in his sketch of himself as a man 
of prehistoric days, or in his descrip- 
tion of his poem to Miss Creuzé, on her 
birthday: “It is serious, yet epigram- 
matic—like a bishop at a ball!” As 
a further example of it, one of the 
new letters—to “My dear Mrs. Frog” 
(Lady Throckmorton), Feb. 2, 1791— 
must be quoted:— 

“Tom and Tit are in perfect health. 
Either Lady Hesketh or I have seen 
them daily since you went. He* gave 
my cousin yesterday a sprig of box, 
desiring her in his way to give it to 
Toot as a present from himself, on 
which occasion, Toot, seized with a fit 
of poetic enthusiasm, said or seemed 
to say: 


Tom! my muse this moment 
sounds your praise 
And turns, at once, your sprig of box 


to bays. 


Dear 


No other news has occurred at Weston, 
none at least has reached me, except 
that the long unseen Joe Rye* called 
yesterday. I made my cousin a present 
of his company for near two hours, 
when he and I set forth to walk to- 
gether, he in his great-coat and boots, 
and I great-coated and in my boots 
also. We had a very agreeable tour 
to Dinglederry, and over the hill into 
Hoebrook valley. Agreeable I mean 
as it could be while the wind blew a 
hurricane and the hail pelted us with- 
out mercy. But Joe is fond of a high 
wind, so at least he assured me, and 
if he does but like haflstones as well 
he must have supposed himelf in para- 
dise. 

“We have had nothing but high winds 
ever since you left us. It must have 
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been on some such stormy season as 
the present that the following beauti- 
ful lines were produced. Did you ever 
see them, and whose are they?— 


Such was the agitation of the deep 

That even a fish did wish a sleeping 
potion, 

And yawning said, One drop to make 
me sleep, 

Were now, methinks, worth all this 
troubled ocean. 


The sprats were bulged against the 
rocks and split; 

The whales with broken tails were cast 
away, . 

And every lobster’s shell did lose a bit, 

And crabs, in vain, with all their claws, 
gripped hard the bottom clay. 

It is impossible that I should follow 

this singular description of a storm 

at sea, the sublimity of which I must 

needs envy the poet who wrote it, with 

anything worthy your notice. I shall 

therefore conclude with my best love 

to Mr. Frog, and with the ladies’ best 

compliments, and am most truly yours, 

“Wm. Cowper, alias W. Toot.” 


The writer of that letter, with its 
exquisite airiness and ease—who once 
said, “I never received a little pleasure 
from anything in my life; if I am de- 
lighted it is in the extreme”—is he who 
not long before wrote thus to John 
Newton: “To me is hope itself become 
like a withered flower, that has lost 
both its hue and its fragrance’; and, 
a few years afterwards (1796), thus 
to Lady Hesketh: “All my themes of 
misery may be summed in one word, 
He who made me regrets that ever 
He did. Many years have passed since 
I learned this terrible truth from Him- 
self, and the interval has been spent 
accordingly. The night con- 
tradicts the day, and I go down the 
torrent of time into the gulf that I have 
expected to plunge into so long.” In 
the words of Sainte Beuve, at the close 
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of the first of his three papers on Cow- 
per, which are amongst the glories of 
the Causeries du Lundi: “We catch our- 
selves saying, What a bright nature, 
full of fun, full of charm, inquiring and 
open to all impressions when it is not 
gloomy! The spring causes him a kind 
of gentle intoxication; there is some- 
thing of the squirrel about him in the 
mirth with which it inspires him. But 
the great and serious sides are sure to 
reappear; for this lovable being has a 
side that has been smitten with the 
thunderbolt.” 

We have quoted much from these let- 
ters. We have felt unable to quote less; 
had the space been at our disposal, we 
should certainly have quoted more. Our 
readers must, however, make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with 
Canon Benham’s “Golden Treasury” 
selection, and above all, with Mr. 
Wright’s four volumes. We now find 
it impossible to refer further, as we 
wished, to these letters of perfect style 
and temper, as in them, with marvel- 
lous spontaneity and precision of 
phrase, Cowper can 


express the occurrence of the day: 
Our health, the weather, and the news, 
What walks we take, what books we 
chuse, 
And all the floating thoughts we find 
Upon the surface of the mind— 


as they bring before us his friends and 
his pets, his work and his play, his 
love for the country and his keen ap- 
preciation of the life and beauty of 
nature, the books he read and the books 
he wrote, his opinions not only on cer. 
tain literary matters, but also on the 
events of the time—nothing was foreign 
to him save the “pomp and strut” of 
Robertson, the “finical French manners” 
of Gibbon, and the so-called dignity of 
Pope’s epistles, which disgusted him 
always—and how in the letters, behind 
an impalpable mask, we have the man 
William Cowper, full of surprises, ever 
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pure and gracious though sometimes 
sore troubled, and always a breathing, 
living entity. 

But there is one characteristic of 
Cowper, as shown in his letters, to 
which a brief reference might be per- 
mitted. In them not only do we be- 
come aware of his overflowing good- 
nature, which found a kindly word for 
everything about him, and despised 
nothing of any interest as too humble 
and too little, but we are led gladly 
to acknowledge his essential broad- 
mindedness—his fine spirit of tolerance. 
He may have been a creature of a 
narrow sphere. Leslie Stephen, in his 
article on “Cowper and Rousseau,” 
says that a taste for music, for exam- 
ple, generally suggests to Cowper a 
parson fiddling when he ought to be 
praying; and that, following the lead 
of John Newton, Cowper even remarks 
upon the Handel celebration as a piece 
ef grotesque profanity. But Leslie 
Sfephen is not quite fair in his state- 
ment of the case. It would seem, in- 
deed, as though only to himself was 
Cowper ever really intolerant. And 
surely we are not to forget the Cowper 
who, though he called tobacco a “per- 
nicious weed,” and said it was “un- 
friendly to society’s joys,” yet had a 
movable board placed in his summer- 
house to cover a recess constructed to 
contain the pipes of his dear friend 
Bull, to whom he once wrote that his 
greenhouse of roses, carnations, wood- 
bine, and jessamine “wants only your 
pipe to make it truly Arabian—a wil- 
derness of sweets”; or the Cowper who, 
notwithstanding John Newton’s disap- 
proval, numbered among his dearest 
friends the Roman Catholic Throck- 
mortons (“Mr. and Mrs. Frog’) and 
possibly the padre, their chaplain (an 
interesting sidelight on this friendship 
is found in the following fact:—When it 
was formed, Cowper’s poems, in which, 
in the “Expostulation,” he had written 
some fierce lines against the Roman 
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Church, were in the press. Cowper 
sent to the printer and had the leaf 
cancelled, substituting lines 390-413. 
We believe that in some copies of the 
first edition the cancel is quite ap- 
parent); or the Cowper who, despite his 
friends’ grave doubts of the expediency 
of his studies of the pagan Homer, 
could say, “I verily think that any per- 
son of a spiritual turn may read Homer 
to some advantage. Thousands 
who will not learn from Scripture to 
ask a blessing on their actions or their 
food, may learn it, if they please, from 
him”; or the Cowper who thus ex- 
presses himself in a letter to pipe-lov- 
ing William Bull (July 27, 1791): “But 
such as I am, hope, if it please God, 
may visit even me; and should we ever 
meet again, possibly we may part no 
more. Then, if Presbyterians ever find 
the way to Heaven, you and I may 
know each other in that better world, 
and rejoice in the recital of the terri- 
ble things that we endured in this. I 
will wager sixpence with you now, that 
when that day comes, you shall ac- 
knowledge my story a more wonderful 
one than yours;—only order your exec- 
utors to put sixpence in your mouth 
when they bury you, that you may have 
wherewithal to pay me.” 

Towards the end Cowper was dis- 
traught—weary—smileless—only wait- 
ing; and at the last there was deep 
and impenetrable darkness, and then, 
in his own words, “unutterable de- 
spair.” But yet—and we close with a 
thought with which we began—as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke says of Cowper in 
Theology in the English Poets: “Many 
lovely landscapes lay between these 
three valleys of the Shadow of Death 
(his three attacks of madness), where 
he rested and was at peace, sweet idle- 
ness and fruitful contemplation—tender 
friendships and simple pleasures—hours 
where charming humor and simple 
pathos ran through one another, and 
interchanged their essence like the 
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colors on a sun-set sea—days of sweet 
fidelity to nature in her quietest and 
most restoring moods—times when the 
peace that passeth all understanding 
made him as a child with God.” 

It is fitting that our final words 
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The Jo-kang in Lhasa. 


should be from Cowper’s letters: “The 
world has its objects of admiration— 
yod has objects of His love. Those 
make a noise and perish, and these 
weep silently and live for ever.” 

R. Wilkins Rees. 





THE 


JO-KANG IN LHASA. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES OF BUDDHISM. 


It is not always realized that it is 
in the Cathedral of Lhasa, not in the 
palace outside, that the spiritual life of 
Tibet and of the countless millions of 
Northern Buddhism is wholly centred. 
The policy of isolation which has for so 
long been the chief characteristic of the 
faith finds its fullest expression in the 
fanatical jealousy with which this tem- 
ple, the heart and focus of Lamaism, 
has been safeguarded against the 
stranger’s intrusion. What Tibet is 
to the rest of the world, what Lhasa is 
to Tibet, that the Jo-kang is to Lhasa, 
and it is not entirely clear, in spite of 
more than one so-called description of 
the interior, that any European, or even 
spy, has ever before ventured 
inside. There has, perhaps, been rea- 
son enough for this. It is possible that 
pardon for haying visited the city of 
Lhasa, or the Potala Palace—which is 
in comparison almost a place of resort 
—might have been obtained on terms, 
but there could hardly have been a 
reprieve for the luckless intruder, once 
discovered inside these darkened and 
windowless quadrangles. Certainly 
neither the ground plan published by 
siorgi in the 18th century nor any of 
the detailed accounts published more 
recently suggest that their authors had 
any first-hand acquaintance with the 
place. 

As I have noticed in a former letter, 
the exterior is devoid of either beauty 
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or dignity. The interior, on the other 
hand, is unquestionably the most im- 
portant and interesting thing in Cen- 
tral Asia. It is the treasure-house and 
kaabah, not of the country only, but 
of the faith, and it is curious that, 
while the magnificent Potala is a cas- 
ket containing nothing either ancient 
or specially venerated, the priceless 
gems of the Jo-kang should be housed 
in a building which literally has no 
outside walls at all. All round the 
Cathedral the dirty and insignificant 
council chambers and offices, in which 
the affairs of Tibet are debated and 
administered, lean like parasites 
against it for support, huddled together 
and obscuring the sacred structure to 
which they owe their stability, in a 
way that seems mischievously signifi- 
cant of the whole state of Tibet. 

From Chagpori the five great gilded 
roofs are indeed to be seen blazing 
in the sun through the tree tops hard 
by the Yutok Bridge, but even this sug- 
gestion of importance vanishes as one 
treads away through the filth of the 
narrow streets to the western entrance. 
So crowded upon is the Jo-kang that 
this is actually the only part of the 
structure which is visible from the 
street which surrounds it. 

It is not strangers only against whom 
the great doors. of the Jo-kang have 
been barred. Exclusion from its sacred 
precincts is officially pronounced 
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against those also who have incurred 
the suspicion, or displeasure, of the 
ruling hierarchy of Lhasa, and it is a 
curious proof of the autocratic power 
which is exercised with regard to this 
Cathedral, as well as of the insignifi- 
cance of the suzerainty, that on August 
11 in this year the Viceroy himself, 
going in state to the Jo-kang to offer 
prayer on the occasion of the Chinese 
Emperor’s birthday, had the doors shut 
in his face. To. this insult the op- 
portunity I have enjoyed of examining 
the temple with a fulness that would 
otherwise have been impossible was 
due. Anxious to retaliate, the Amban 
—who was on a subsequent day grudg- 
ingly permitted to visit the ground floor 
only of the building—used our presence 
in Lhasa to teach the keepers of the 
Cathedral a lesson in manners. At 
any rate, to our surprise, a definite 
invitation was one day extended to one 
or two of the members of the Mission 
to make a morning visit into Lhasa 
for the purpose of examining the treas- 
ures of.the innermost sanctuary of 
Buddhism. It was accepted. A Chi- 
nese guard of the Residency, armed with 
tridents, halberds, and scythe-headed 
lances, provided our escort, and imme- 
diately upon our arrival the great doors, 
half hidden in the shadow under the 
many-pillared propylon, were opened 
and at once barred again behind us. 
Just in front, seen through a forest 
of pillars, was an open and verandahed 
court-yard. Its great age was at once 
apparent. The paintings on the walls 
were barely distinguishable through a 
heavy cloak of dirt and grease, and it 
was difficult to imagine the colors with 
which the capitals of the pillars, and 
the raftered roof overhead, had origi- 
nally been painted. The court is open 
to the sky and is surrounded by none 
of the small chapels which are the chief 
feature of the inner quadrangles of the 
Jo-kang. The architecture is of the 
kind invariable in religious buildings 
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in Tibet—a double row of pillars carry 
the half-roof overhead, each sup- 
porting on a small capital a large 
bracketed abacus, voluted and curved 
on both sides and charged in the centre 
with a panel of archaic carving. The 
wooden doors which secure both en- 
trances of the first court are of im- 
mense size, heavily barred, and em- 
bossed with filigree ring plates of great 
age. 

At the opposite end of the court an 
open door communicates with the 
second court, revealing a bright mass 
of hollyhocks, snapdragon, and stocks, 
vivid in the sun. The sanctity of the 
temple obviously increased as we ven- 
tured into this inner court. Its sides 
are honeycombed by small dark cham- 
bers, apparently built in the thickness 
of the enormous wall. Each is an idol- 
crowded sanctuary. Into these obscure 
shrines one stumbles, bent almost dou- 
ble to avoid the dirt of the low 
greasy lintel. Once inside, the eye re- 
quires some time to distinguish any- 
thing more than the dim outlines of an 
altar in the middle of the chamber. 
On it stand one or two copper or brass 
bowls filled high with butter, each 
bearing on its half-congealed surface a 
dimly burning wick in a little pool of 
self-thawed oil, These dim beads of 
yellow light provide all the illumination 
of the cave, and after a little one can 
just distinguish the solemn images 
squatting round the walls, betrayed by 
points and rims of light, reflected here 
and there from the projections and 
edges of golden draperies or features. 
The smell is abominable. The air is 
exhausted and charged with rancid va- 
pors. Everything one touches drips 
with grease. The fumes of burning 
butter have in the course of many gene- 
rations filmed over the surfaces and 
clogged the carving of doors and walls 
alike. The floor underfoot is slippery 
as glass. Upon this receptive founda- 
tion the grime and reek of centuries 
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have steadily descended, with results 
that may be imagined. Except that 
the images themselves apparently re- 
ceive from time to time a perfunctory 
wipe with the greasy rag which is 
generally to be found in a conspicuous 
place beside a Tibetan altar, there is 
not in one of these numerous chapels 
the slightest sign of consideration, re- 
spect, or care. 

One comes out again into the open 
air with relief, only to find, three or 
four yards on, the entrance to another 
of these catacomb-like chapels. They 
entirely surround the walls of this in- 
terior court, and to the eye of the 
stranger hardly differ one from an- 
other. Indeed, the monks themselves 
when questioned seem to find some 
difficulty in distinguishing the identity 
of the images in the successive chapels. 
In front of some of these recesses 
hangs a curtain of a curious kind, pe- 
culiar, so far as I know, to this tem- 
ple. Horses’ bits, of steel and of a 
plain pattern, are linked together ring 
to ring by short lengths of twisted iron, 
the whole forming an original and ef- 
fective screen. This is secured to the 
left-hand jamb by a long bolt and 
staple, and the whole is fastened by 
one of the gigantic locks which are 
adopted from China, and are perhaps 
the most ingenious product of the 
country. 

The centre of the court is taken up 
by an inner sanctuary formed on three 
sides by low shelves, covered with 
small brass Buddhas backed by larger 
images arranged between the pillars 
supporting the roof of the half-roof, 
and on the fourth side by a plain trellis 
of iron pierced by a similar plain gate- 
way. From inside, therefore, none of 
the chapels or the statues ranged along 
the walls of the court are visible, and 
the darkness thereby caused under the 
portico is greatly increased by the half- 
drawn awnings, of which the ropes 
slant downwards across the opening, 
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and form perches for a special colony 
of orange and purple swallows, whose 
nests cling up to the overhanging eaves. 

In this central court two statues sit, 
one—that to the left—is about lifesize, 
the other is of gigantic proportions. 
Both of them present the same pecu- 
liarity—one which cannot fail to arrest 
the eye at once. Each is seated upon 
a throne in European fashion, and this 
identifies them at once. Of all the 
Bodisats, heroes, or teachers which fill 
the calendars of Lamaism, only the 
image of the coming Buddha is thus 
represented. How this tradition arose 
the Lamas themselves are unable to 
explain, but it is of great antiquity, 
and it is to Europe that the eyes of 
Buddhism are turned for the appear- 
ance of the next reincarnation of the 
Great Master. As will be remembered, 
the Tsar of Russia was recently recog- 
nized as a reincarnate Bodisat, and it 
is not impossible that this legend paved 
the way considerably for his accept- 
ance. Crowned with a huge circlet set 
with innumerable turquoises, Maitreya 
sits here with one hand raised in bene- 
diction, the other resting upon his knee, 
On his breast lies a tangled mass of 
jewelled chains and necklaces, and vast 
“roundles” of gold, set with concentric 
rings of turquoises, half hide his huge 
shoulders. We caught only a hurried 
glimpse as we passed on; for the order 
in which the sights of a Buddhist tem- 
ple may be visited is invariable, and 
we took care not to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the Lamas by deviating from 
the orthodox left-to-right course which 
forms part of their religious observ- 
ances. The “way of the wine” is a 
custom which would need no explana- 
tion to a Buddhist. 

Once under the eastern end of the 
Jo-kang, one finds the darkness deepen 
fast. There is no light but such as 
can find its way under the wide half- 
roofs and through the trellises, screens, 
and awnings which almost entirely 
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close in the central court. In the 
gloom one passes by ancient chapel 
after chapel where the dim half-light 
barely reveals the existence of the dark 
recess guarded by its iron screen. The 
archaic walls share with the smooth 
worn pillars the burden of the warped 
rafters overhead. The stone slabs 
underfoot are worn into a channel, and 
the grime of a thousand years has 
utterly hidden the pictures—if there 
ever were any—on the walls. At last 
one turns to the right, passing close 
beneath the uplifted figure of the great 
Tsong-kapa, the Luther of Central Asia, 
It is a contemporary likeness, and one 
could wish that there were more ligbt 
by which to see it than is afforded by 
the dim radiance of the butter-lamp 
before his knees. But his very posture 
is significant; for, instead of having his 
back to the wall behind him, Tsong- 
kapa faces south, and this is the first 
indication that we are at last drawing 
near to the Holy of Holies. 

We have now reached the eastern end 
of the Cathedral, and are passing be- 
hind the trellis-work of the inner court; 
in the twilight it is difficult to distin- 
guish the half-seen figures which peo- 
ple the recesses and line the sides of 
the path along which we grope our 
way. Ten paces more and the Jo it- 
self is before us. 

The first sight of what is beyond 
question the most famous idol in the 
world is uncannily impressive. In the 
darkness it is at first difficult to follow 
the lines of the shrine which holds the 
god. One only realizes a high pillared 
sanctuary in which the gloom is al- 
most absolute, and therein, thrown into 
strange relief against the obscurity, the 
soft gleam of the golden idol which 
sits enthroned in the centre. Before 
him are rows and rows of great butter- 
lamps of solid gold, each shaped in 
curious resemblance to the pre-Refor- 
mation chalices of the English Church. 
Lighted by the tender radiance of these 
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20 or 30 beads of light, the great glow- 
ing mass of the Buddha softly looms 
out, ghostlike and shadowless, in the 
murky recess. 

It is not the magnificence of the 
statue that is first perceived, and cer- 
tainly it is not that which makes the 
deepest and most lasting impression. 
For this is no ordinary representation 
of the Master. The features are 
smooth and almost childish; beautiful 
they are not, but there is no need of 
beauty here. Here is no trace of that 
inscrutable smile which from Mukden 
to Ceylon is inseparable from our con- 
ceptions of the features of the Great 
Teacher. Here there is nothing of the 
saddened smile of the Melancholia who 
has known too much and has re- 
nounced it all as vanity. Here, instead, 
is the quiet happiness and the quick 
capacity for pleasure of the boy who 
had never yet known either pain, or 
disease, or death. It is Gautama as a 
pure and eager prince, without a 
thought for the morrow, or a care for 
to-day. No doubt the surroundings, 
which are effective almost to the verge 
of theatricality, account for much, but 
this beautiful statue is the sum and 
climax of Tibet, and as one gazes one 
knows it and respects the jealousy of 
its guardians. The legendary history 
of this idol is worth retelling. It is be- 
lieved that the likeness was made from 
Gautama himself, in the happier days 
of his innocence and seclusion in 
Kapali-vastu. It was made by Visva- 
karma—no man, but the constructive 
force of the universe—and is of gold, 
alloyed with the four other elemental 
metals, silver, copper, zinc, and iron, 
symbolical of this world, and it is 
adorned with diamonds, rubies, lapis- 
lazuli, emeralds, and the unidentified 
Indranila, which modern dictionaries 
prosaically explain as sapphire. This 
priceless image was given by the King 
of Magadha to the Chinese Emperor 
for his timely assistance when the 
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Yavanas were overrunning the plains 
of India. From Peking it was brought 
as her dowry by Princess Konjo in the 
seventh century. The crown was un- 
doubtedly given by Tsong-kapa himself 
in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the innumerable golden orna- 
ments which heap the Khil-kor before 
the image are the presents of pious 
Buddhists from the earliest days to the 
present time. Among them are 22 large 
butter-lamps, eight of a somewhat 
smaller size, 12 bowls, two “Precious 
Wheels of the Law,” and a multitude 
of smaller articles, all of the same 
metal. 

These are arranged on the three 
shelves of the Khil-kor, and the taller 
articles conceal the whole of the image 
from his shoulders downwards. To this 
fact may perhaps be due the common, 
but mistaken, description of the Jo as 
a standing figure. Across and across 
his breast are innumerable necklaces of 
gold, set with turquoises, pearls, and 
coral. The throne on which he sits 
has overhead a canopy supported by 
two exquisitely designed dragons of sil- 
ver-gilt, each about 10 ft. in height. Be- 
hind him is the panel of conventional 
wooden foliage, and the “Kyung,” or 
Garuda Bird, overhead can just be seen 
in the darkness. Closer examination 
shows that almost every part of the 
canopy and seat is gilded, gold, or 
jewelled. The crown is perhaps the 
most interesting jewel. It is a deep 
coronet of gold, set round and round 
with turquoise, and heightened by five 
conventional leaves, each enclosing a 
golden image of Buddha, and encrusted 
with precious stones. In the centre, 
below the middle leaf, is a flawless tur- 
quoise 6 in. long and 3 in. wide, the 
largest in the world. Behind the 
throne are dimly seen in the darkness 
huge figures standing back against the 
wall of the shrine all round. Rough- 
hewn, barbarous, and unadorned they 
are, but nothing else could have so well 
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supplied the background for this treas- 
ure of treasures as the Egyptian solem- 
nity of these dark Atlantides, standing 
shoulder to shoulder on altar stones, 
where no lamps are ever lighted and no 
flowers are ever strewn. Before the en- 
trance, protecting the treasures of the 
shrine, is the usual curtain of horses’ 
bits. This was unfastened at ourrequest, 
and we were allowed to make a careful 
examination of the image. The gems are 
not, perhaps, up to the standard of a 
European market; so far as one could 
see, the emeralds were large, but flawed, 
and, as is of course inevitable, the 
pearls, though of considerable size, 
were lustreless; but it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass the exquisite workman- 
ship of everything connected with this 
amazing image, and a closer inspection 
did but increase the impression of opu- 
lence. 

The altar below the Knhil-kor is of 
silver, ornamented with conventional 
figures of birds in repoussé work, and 
one smiled to see in the most conspicu- 
ous place of all, thrown carelessly in a 
cleft between two of the supports, the 
usual greasy rag, with which the sa- 
cred image was daily rubbed. 

Outside, the maroon-robed monks sat 
and droned their never-ending chant. 
We pass by them, and, after a glance 
at the Maitreya at nearer range, we 
were taken upstairs to the first floor, 
which runs only along the inner court, 
passing on our way the famous repre- 
sentation of Chagna Dorje. This, in 
one account of the Jo-kang, is said to 
be the statue round the neck of which 
a rope was once tied by order of the 
apostate, King Langdarma, to drag 
it from its place; thereupon the mis- 
creant was, of course, promptly and 
miraculously destroyed. As a matter 
of fact it is an image cut in low relief 
upon the wall itself of the Jo-kang, 
gilded and colored, and honored al- 
ways with rows of copper lamps. This 
is but another example of the inaccu- 
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racy which characterizes all the extant 
descriptions of the Cathedral of Lhasa. 
It would be easy to multiply similar 
cases; in fact, hardly anything has been 
properly noted. On the first floor there 
are chapels maintained by the devo- 
tion of special races of the Buddhist 
faith, Among them the Nepalese chap- 
el was pointed out. 

Above, on the second floor, is an image 
which, after the Jo itself, is the most 
important treasure that the Jo-kang 
contains. In the south-eastern corner 
of this story is the armory, where the 
walls and pillars alike are loaded with 
ancient and grotesque instruments of 
war. From this room a low, narrow 
passage leads down half-a-dozen stone 
steps into a small dungeon, where the 
statue of the guardian goddess, Palden- 
Lhamo, is worshipped. This is a most 
amazing figure. The three-eyed god- 
dess, crowned with skulls, grins affa- 
bly with mother-of-pearl teeth from her 
altar; upon her head and breast are 
jewels which the Jo himself might con- 
descend to wear. Eight large, square 
charm-boxes of gold and gems, two 
pairs of gold-set turquoise earrings, 
each half a foot in length, and a dia- 
mond-studded fillet on the brow be- 
neath the crown are perhaps the most 
conspicuous ornaments. Her breast- 
plate of turquoise and corals is almost 
hidden by necklaces, and a huge ir- 
regular pearl, strongly resembling the 
“Dudley” jewel in shape, is at last dis- 
tinguishable in the centre leaf of her 
crown. Before her burn butter-lamps, 
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and brown mice swarm fearlessly over 
walls and floor and altar, so tame that 
they did not resent being stroked on 
the lap of the goddess herself. 

With this famous image of the guar- 
dian deity—who, as every Tibetan 
knows, from the Dalai Lama to the 
peasant in the field—was reincarnated 
during the last century as Queen Vic- 
toria, the list of treasures in the Jo- 
kang of a special interest to Europeans 
is perhaps concluded. But for the 
Buddhist scholar there is an unexplored 
wealth which it may be many years 
before any second visitor will have the 
privilege of inspecting, or the knowl- 
edge to appreciate. The great eleven- 
faced Shen-ne-zig, the “precious” image 
of Tsong-kapa, the innumerable figures 
of divine teachers, each symbolically 
representing the spiritual powers with 
which he was endowed, the great series 
of the disciples of Buddha, the statue 
of the Guru Rimpoche, the usual 
“chamber of horrors,” and hundreds of 
other objects, each worthy of the great 
Pantheon of Lamaism—all these must 
for the moment remain unnoticed. But 
the longer one stays within these 
strange and sacred courts, the more 
amazing does the contrast appear be- 
tween the priceless riches and historic 
sanctity of their contents and the 
squalid exterior of the most sacred 
structure in all the vast domain of 
Buddhism. Yet the face of the 
Buddha remains the dominant impres- 
sion of the whole. 





THE COMING REVOLUTION 


I, 


In stating a confident opinion that 
an upheaval of the present condition 
of affairs in the Empire of the Tsar 


IN RUSSIA. 


is nearer than is generally anticipated, 
I recognize the fact that it is incum- 
bent on me to show some solid reasons 
for the pessimistic (or should I rather 
say optimistic?) views which I hold on 
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this subject. In order to do this it is 
necessary to glance briefly at the so- 
cial conditions of the country, and to 
trace in outline the events which have 
given rise to the present state of af- 
fairs. 

That a nation consisting of 
than a hundred million souls can for 
ever be kept in a condition entirely at 
variance with the destiny of the hu- 
man race is obviously an impossibility. 
The question which arises is, to what 
point can a system be carried which 
imposes disabilities on those who live 
beneath it, which are not consistent 
with the dignity and natural aspira- 
tions of the human race? 

The answer is to be found in the 
ability of the people to appreciate their 
condition, and therefore in education 
and enlightenment. So long as a man 
does not realize that his lot is less 
desirable than that of his neighbor, he 
does not greatly trouble himself about 
it. He is downtrodden and wretched, 
and he supposes that it is the normal 
condition of mankind, and he does not 

resent it. But show him 
more advantageously placed 
himself, and he will begin to 
long for a better condition, and to 
strive to attain to it. That is the case 
with the Russian nation. For centuries 
the people have been kept in ignorance 
of their plight. A rigid censorship of 
news from the outside world has hid- 
den from them the more favorable cir- 
cumstances under which other nations 
work out their destinies. This blind- 
ing of the eyes of the people has been 
deliberately carried on for the purpose 
‘of upholding an autocracy which as- 
sumes to itself a divine right, raising 
it above the level of ordinary, failing 
human nature. This fantastic concep- 
tion of divine personality has become 
a part of the creed of a Tsar of Rus- 
sia. He no longer regards himself as 
a mere man, and his subjects are in- 
structed to look upon him as a demi- 


more 
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others 
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god. It is a position which requires an 
immense amount of upholding, and no 
pains are spared to make it as ‘im- 
pressive as possible. 

It was Nicholas the First who institu- 
ted the rigid censorship which still 
prevails in Russia. He foresaw the 
effects which the spread of common 
knowledge would have upon the minds 
of his subjects. He had his own ideas 
of civilization, and the autocracy of 
the Tsar of Russia was the keynote of 
his scheme. Therefore liberty of the 
subject and freedom of conviction had 
to be suppressed. 

Alexander the Second, more enlight- 
ened than his forbears, granted a 
measure of emancipation to the lowest 
and most miserable of his subjects. 
He liberated the serfs, but he still re- 
tained all the forms of autocratic 
government; nor did he seek to edu- 
cate his people to receive the just right 
of humanity—liberty. Since the reign 
of Alexander the Second neither of his 
successors has made any attempt 
worth mentioning to prepare the nation 
to receive the blessings of freedom. 
The perpetual cry is that Russia is not 
ready for a constitution. But what 
steps have the Tsars of Russia ever 
taken to prepare her for it? And so 
long as the present ideals actuate the 
Tsar and the bureaucratic class in Rus- 
sia, no steps to educate the nation are 
likely to be taken; and the old cry that 
“the country is not ready for a con- 
stitution” will be repeated without end. 

With the gradual spread of knowl- 
edge, which has taken place in spite 
of the efforts of the censor’s office, dis- 
satisfaction with this state of affairs 
was bound to come, and the first seri- 
ous threatenings of discontent were 
raised in the reign of Alexander the 
Second, about 1860, when the Nihilist 
movement may be said to have taken 
root. In those days strange men and 
women in bizarre clothing, and with a 
total disregard for the conventional 
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usages of society, were seen perambu- 
lating the streets or talking together in 
earnest groups. They preached the 
overthrow of all social institutions, the 
establishment of a freedom absolutely 
opposed to the social instincts of man- 
kind, and the removal of all undesira- 
bles who stood in the path of the ful- 
filment of their ideals. Throughout the 
reign of Alexander the Second they 
gained in numbers and strength; and 
in 1881 they succeeded in assassinat- 
ing the Tsar, who had always en- 
deavored by conciliatory means to deal 
with the new movement within his 
borders. Under Alexander the Third 
the Nihilists met with a very different 
reception. They were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, until, in spite of an occasional 
outbreak, they appeared to be finally 
subdued. The movement flickered out, 
but the flame had already kindled fires 
in the hearts of many, and under 
various appellations societies were 
formed to carry on the work which the 
Nihilists had begun. Year by year 
these societies increased and multi- 
plied, until they have attained to a 
strength and importance which will be 
found capable of carrying all before 
them. 


II. 


To-day the forces of revolution in 
Russia are organized—not all into one 
body, it is true, for there are societies 
of moderates and societies of extrem- 
ists. There are those who would pro- 
ceed by “constitutional” methods, and 
there are those who desire to resort to 
anarchy. Some demand merely a cur- 
tailment of the autocratic power of the 
Tsar, others still cry out for the over- 
throw of all existing institutions and 
the whole fabric of society. Then, 
again, there is a very large body of 
the population belonging to the mer- 
chant guilds, which for its safety dare 
not belong to any revolutionary so- 
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ciety, but which, nevertheless, ardent- 
ly desires revolution, and only awaits a 
lead. But all these varying shades of 
opinion, as represented by their nu- 
merous leagues and societies, are con- 
trolled by one executive committee and 
brought into the great revolutionary 
party in Russia. 

This revolutionary organization has 
branches all over the world, and is in- 
ternational in its character. Included 
in its membership are men of all ranks 
and of every degree. The professional 
element and the universities are very 
largely represented. The majority of 
the Russian students at foreign uni- 
versities are to be counted amongst the 
numbers of the Revolutionary party. 
In Russia itself the members are 
legion. They are to be found in every 
walk of life—officers and men of the 
army and navy, Officials of the cus- 
toms, police, or censor’s office, who 
draw a meagre pittance from the Tsar’s 
coffers. They are to be found in the 
palaces of the Tsar himself and 
amongst his advisers too. Men with 
great names in Russia will be found 
amongst the leaders of the Revolution 
—men of science, doctors and chemists, 
and students without number. As for 
the peasants, they are waiting to do 
what they are told, as they have al- 
ways done. At present they are taking 
their orders from the Tsar and the 
popes of the Orthodox Church; but 
they will take them from anybody else 
when their minds are inflamed. 

The revolutionary party has its hand 
upon the army, and therein lies the es- 
sence of success. There are soldiers 
in Manchuria at this moment who are 
pledged to make no Japanese widows. 
It is astonishing how badly the Rus- 
sian naval gunner lays his gun. I 
have lately seen two letters, written 
by soldiers at the front, which go far 
to account for the total lack of suc- 
cess of the Russian arms, One speaks 
of men voluntarily surrendering to the 
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Japanese, so that they may not be 
called upon to fight for the Tsar. The 
other tells a tale of a sudden retreat 
on the part of a company of Russian 
soldiers at the moment when victory 
was in their grasp, and of the officer 
in command, unable to stop the stam- 
pede of his men, blowing out his 
brains. 

The revolutionary party in Russia is 
ruled by an Executive Committee of 
twelye men. The head of the Com- 
mittee is a doctor, who, to this day, 
holds a prominent post at one of the 
universities. He is a very taciturn 
man of great abilities and brain power, 
but he seldom speaks. Other members 
of the Committee are professors of 
universities in Germany, near the Rus- 
sian border. There are no appointed 
times or places for the meetings of the 
Committee, circumstances alone ruling 
the frequency and locality of their de- 
liberations. In the hand of the Execu- 
tive Committee rest the lives of the 
ministers and governors of the Empire. 
The removal of M. de Plehve was due 
to their deliberations. 

Each government in Russia has its 
complete 
Com- 


revolutionary organization 
in detail, under the Executive 
mittee. Thus all the elements of revo- 
lution are to hand and organized. 

Some idea of the influence of the 
revolutionary party may be obtained 
from the fact that on the day of the 
assassination of M. de Plehve the Tsar 
found on the table of his private room 
a sealed letter addressed to him by the 
Executive Committee, which he handed 
to the Minister of Justice for investi- 
gation. How was the letter delivered? 
Whose hand placed it on the Tsar’s 
table? The secret police can avail 
nothing against the dreaded Com- 
mittee. 

Thus throughout all Russia_ the 
Revolutionists are awaiting the signal 
the Executive Committee to 

The opportunity is not far to 


from 
strike. 
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seek. The pressure on an already over- 
strained nation caused by a devastat- 
ing war; the misery entailed; the 
shame of defeat; the restlessness of 
despair; the exhaustion of the treasury; 
the discredit of the bureaucracy—sure- 
ly all these things are working for the 
forces of discontent. And that discon- 
tent is showing itself in Russia is 
abundantly proved by recent events. 
Restlessness is manifesting itself in 
many centres; premature riots, organ- 
ized by irresponsible, hot-headed stu- 
dents, break out and are suppressed 
by the Cossacks. But the great revolu- 
tionary party in Russia is waiting the 
word from the Executive Committee. 


III. 


The existence of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia is, of course, 
known to the Tsar. To him must also 
be known the causes that have set on 
foot this vast movement of protest 
against the existing state of things in 
his empire. He must know something 
of the characters of the men whom he 
appoints as his ministers and govern- 
ors. So long as men of the stamp of 
Bobrikoff, De Plehve, Obolenski are 
given posts as ministers or governors 
in the Empire. so long will the forces 
of revolution continue to be increased 
in numbers and in strength and in the 
justice of their cause. Be it remem- 
bered that these men are appointed by 
the Tsar himself, without the necessity 
of consultation with any advisers. 

There was no one for the Tsar to 
consult when he appointed Prince 
Obolenski Governor of Finland. Prince 
Obolenski, as Governor of Kherson, in 
the year of the great famine, 1891, 
ordered the suppression of publications 
dealing with the distress in the district 
and soliciting subscriptions for the 
starving peasants, and stopped the 
work of the relief committees. It was 
Prince Obolenski who, as Gover nor-Gen- 
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eral of Kharkoff, ordered the flogging of 
peasants, which was carried out in his 
presence, and the execution of others, 
and exasperated the people to such an 
extent that an attempt was made on 
his life. I myself met him in Kharkoff 
a few years ago. I was with him in his 
office when an officer entered and hur- 
riedly communicated with him in an 
undertone. But it was in no under- 
tone that Obolenski answered him that 
the women should receive fifty lashes 
apiece on the bare back. 

There was no one for the Tsar to 
consult when entrusting the office of 
Minister of the Interior to M. de 
Plehve, whose character was too well 
known to need comment here. 

There was no one for the Tsar to 
consult when he confirmed M. Pobied- 
onostseff in his appointment as Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod. Yet he 
must have known the record of perse- 
ecution and bloodshed which the Pro- 
curator had compiled during the reigns 
of his father and grandfather. 

By the choice of his ministers the 
Tsar is strengthening the hands of the 
revolutionary party. 

Much has been written lately con- 
cerning Nicholas Alexandrovitch. He 
is represented as amiable and well-in- 
tentioned in one quarter; as weak and 
fickle in another; as obstinate and 
hysterical in a third. There is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in each and all 
of these descriptions. A good deal de- 
pends on his humor and the time of 
day. In the morning he will arise, full 
of good intentions and amiability. An 
interview with his chief adviser, the 
Procurator, will entirely alter his out- 
look, and his good intentions will be 
consigned to the usual destination. 
An audience given to another minister 
will bring out a fresh trait in his ver- 
satile nature. And so on throughout 
the day. 

I have been blamed for denouncing 
the Tsar in “Russia as it really is” 
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without regard for historical circum- 
stances. It has been pointed out to 
me that the evils which exist in Russia 
are the creation of centuries. In that 
case, I reply, surely the time has ar- 
rived for steps to be taken to eradicate 
some of the more glaring evils. The 
state of a nation may be the inheri- 
tance of centuries; but the same cannot 
be said of the state of mind of any 
one individual in the nation, especially 
if that individual has had all the ad- 
vantages that education, travel, and 
a world-wide field of vision can give. 
For Russia we can only feel extreme 
pity. But for the man who is in the 
possession of absolute power, and who, 
by a stroke of the pen, could, but does 
not, make a beginning, at least, of a 
new and happier era for his country, 
we must feel still more. 

Confident in the divine right of his 
high calling, Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
goes on his way, unheeding prudent 
counsels and the voice of common 
sense, and grasping at shadows while 
the party of revolution’ works steadily 
on. Would he but bring to an end the 
war in which he has plunged his un- 
happy nation he might yet postpone the 
day of retribution. And Heaven seems 
at the present moment to open for him 
a golden gateway to return to his 
best self, in company with its latest 
messenger, his long-prayed-for son. 


IV. 


But if not? When the revolution is 
all over, and the nation has emerged 
from the horrors of civil strife, 
strengthened, and purged of the curse 
of absolute monarchy and bureaucratic 
tyranny—what then? I do not pretend 
to say what form of government will 
recommend itself to the Executive 
Committee; but there can be no doubt 
that it will be constitutional, that the 
power of the Church will be broken, 
that the bureaucracy will be abolished, 
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that education will be extended to the 
whole nation. 

And what a future lies before Rus- 
sia! There is no country in the world 
with greater resources than she pos- 
sesses, hidden in the earth or behind 
the strong, broad brows of her people, 
for nowhere are there men of greater 
brain capacity and physical powers 
than in the huge, inert masses of hu- 
manity which constitute the population 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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of the Empire of the Tsar. In no 
country has there been such profligate 
waste of splendid material, allowed to 
run to seed uncultivated. In no land 
are more treasures concealed which 
can be had for the working. A vast 
future lies before her in the develop- 
ment of her resources, mental and ma- 
terial. Who can say to what heights 
Russia may attain when liberty has 
entered into the life of the nation? 
Carl Joubert. 





CRITICS AND CRITICISM.* 


There are no words in the language 
more misleading than Critics and Crit- 
icism. On the one hand we use them 
when we speak of Aristotle, Longinus, 
and Coleridge; on the other we call 
him a critic and his work criticism 
who “does” the novels for the “Eatans- 
will Gazette.” Lord Beaconsfield’s fa- 
mous epigram made confusion worse 
confounded. “You know who the Crit- 
ics are?’ said he in “Lothair,” “Those 
who have failed in Literature and Art.” 
The epigram, half true of mere 
reviewers, is wholly false of those who 
claim even a remote kinship with Aris- 
totle and the masters, and it has cast 
an unmerited obloquy upon the profes- 
sors of a delicate craft. For criticism, 
in its highest flight, is philosophic and 
even creative. It lays bare the secret 
processes of the human brain; it ex- 
plains the causes of pleasure and the 
grounds of taste. It may even call the 
dead back from the shades, and pre- 
sent to us the character and tempera- 
ment of the great writers whose works 
remain our most glorious heritage. 
But a reproach still sticks to the word 
“criticism,” and not even Matthew Ar- 

*“A History of Criticism and Literary Taste 


in Europe, from the Earliest Texts to the Pres- 
ent Day.” By George Saintsbury, Professor 


nold and Pater escape from the bar of 
public opinion without a stain. How- 
ever, they and their fellowcraftsmen 
have found an eloquent champion in 
Professor Saintsbury, who has shown 
in his monumental work, the third and 
last volume of which is now published, 
that the true critic, so far from being 
a failure in Literature, is one who has 
succeeded in the management of a very 
difficult and delicate Art. 

Professor Saintsbury’s qualifications 
for his task are many and obvious. He 
has a passion for letters which neither 
time nor chance can quell. He is as 
intimately at home among the masters 
of the grand style as among the antics 
of the occult school. Truly he may 
say, without a boast, that nothing 
which concerns literature is alien to 
him. Many strange books, which the 
most of us are proud to have turned 
over, he has read and re-read; and his 
pages bristle with allusions which are 
not always clear to him whom he calls 
“the running reader.” § Moreover, 
though he writes of Criticism, he sel- 
dom afflicts you with doctrine or ped- 
He does not come forth, like 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 


University of Edinburgh. Vol. iii., Modern 
Criticism. William Blackwood & Sons. 1904. 


antry. 
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Zoilus, with a set of irrefragable rules; 
and esthetics are as little to his mind 
as a rigid system. In brief, the trick 
of Procrustes is most emphatically not 
his. “Extreme method,” says he, “in 
criticism is something of a supersti- 
tion”; and from beginning to end of 
his book he tells you frankly what he 
thinks about this or that writer, not 
what you or somebody else ought to 
think according to law. After all, 
a critic, even of critics, can justly ex- 
press no other opinion than his own, 
and if matters of taste were settled by 
rule, how dull a thing would literature 
be! We should all arrive at the same 
conclusion by the same road, and 
there would be as little room for en- 
thusiasm as for caprice. 

Another virtue, which we willingly 
ascribe to Professor Saintsbury, is 
catholicity of taste. He can admire the 
talent of Diderot without running 
amuck at Coleridge. A respect for 
Macaulay does not blind him to the ex- 
quisite work of Mr. Pater. Above all, 
he shows a sharper eye for the good 
that is in a man than the evil, quoting 
more than once Coleridge’s advice to 
the young “that it is always unwise to 
judge of anything by its defects; the 
first attempt ought to be to discover its 
excellences.”” And preserving always 
this point of view, he is able to do 
justice to such writers as Chateau- 
briand and Stendhal, Blake and Bar- 
bey D’Aurévilly. Sometimes, indeed, 
he seems to push his complacency too 
far, as when he finds an amiable word 
for the timid, superficial observations 
of M. Faguet, who seems to have won 
on this side the Channel a repute 
which his own countrymen properly 
deny him. But this is not the only 
point on which we differ from Profes- 
sor Saintsbury. His book, being a live 
book, tempts to disagreement in every 
chapter. For instance, though we 
would condemn Taine’s method as 
severely as does Professor Saintsbury 
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himself, we cannot find that ‘Taine’s 
“History of English Literature” is 
wholly worthless. Again, the Professor 
(we think) does rather less than justice 
to De Quincey, and in judging bis work 
departs from the general principle he 
has laid down of preferring excellences 
to defects. If De Quincey were seri- 


ous, he says, when he wrote his “Ap- J 


praisal of Greek Literature,” “actum 
est (or almost so) with him asa critic.” 
But however serious he may have been 
in the writing of this foolish essay, its 
folly does not affect the rest of his 
work, and if you follow Matthew Ar- 
nold’s general principle, and take away 
the three-fourths of De Quincey’s crit- 
icism which is prejudiced or misguided, 
you will find a treasure of wisdom 
which suffers in no way from an ig- 
noble juxtaposition. 

Nor can we follow Professor Saints- 
bury when he holds that the drama is 
only “incidentally literary.”’ The 
drama is (we believe), and has always 
been, a form of literature and nothing 
A play which is destined for 
presentation on the stage demands 
another technique than a poem which 
is only read in the study. But it must 
be “literature” all the same, unless it 
is to survive a moment for the amuse- 
ment of the vulgar and then fall 
into instant forgetfulness. The foolish 
plays which at the present time enter- 
tain the idle public have as little to 
do with the drama as with literature. 
They are mere peep-shows, without 
meaning or coherence, and they could 
have no existence without their trap- 
pings. But the medium of drama, as 
of epic, is the literary language; cos- 
tumes and carpentry are but incidents 
of the theatre. The drama can live, 
and has lived, on literature alone. To- 
day, eking out a foolish and precarious 
existence upon scenic display, it is 
neither literature nor drama. In brief, 
it appears to us as idle to speak of a 
“literary drama” as of “a literary 


else. 
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epic,” and though the dramatist 
appeals to his audience by another 
word and another artifice than those 
which befit the poet, the word and ar- 
tifice are literary or nothing. To-day 
both epic and drama are dead, but 
neither will live again until it ac- 
knowledges a loyal allegiance to lit- 
erature. If an “unliterary’’ drama be 
possible, then the Oval Peet is of the 
tribe of Homer. 

However, Professor Saintsbury re- 
views modern criticism with untiring 
zeal and “gusto,” to use Hazlitt’s fa- 
vorite word, and he has given us a rec- 
ord of great achievements. It is with 
the Mediseval Reaction that this third 
volume begins, and Professor Saints- 
bury describes with excellent lucidity 
the influence of Gray, Shenstone, and 
Percy on a changing taste. Now, this 
influence was felt not only in litera- 
ture, but in aJl the other arts, even 
in life itself. The Middle Ages were 
emerging from their disgrace; and 
bards and ballads were at last arous- 
ing an interest once given exclusively 
to the classics; and the first step was 
traversed on the road which led to the 
triumph of Walter Scott. The taste in 
landscape and in gardens shifted with 
the taste in poetry, and the untrimmed 
country, once called barbarous, became 
picturesque. No longer did _ straight 
alleys and cut trees delight the eye, 
and Shenstone showed as clearly at 
Leasowes as in his work the symptoms 
of reaction. When Richard Graves 
contemplated Mickleton, which served 
Shenstone for a model, he contrasted 
in verse the new style and the old,— 


Is this the place, where late in tonsile 
yew, 

Crowns, dragons, pyramids, and pea- 
cocks grew? 

Where quaint parterres presented to 

the eye 

various 

pye? 


The angles of a Christmas 


In other words, the oak now sup- 
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planted the yew, and, _ strangely 
enough, though the counter-reaction in 
literature has not yet come, the taste 
for the formal garden has marvellously 
revived in our own day. 

Wisely as Professor Saintsbury dis- 
cusses the criticism of the Empire, he 
is (we think) at his best in his account 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and their 
contemporaries. He sums up _ the 
great controversy of the Poetic Diction 
with perfect justice. The dispute 
arose, as every one knows, from a 
preface of Wordsworth’s, in which the 
poet declared that the majority of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” “were written chiefly 
to ascertain how far the language of 
conversation in the middle and lower 
classes of society is adapted to the 
purposes of poetic pleasure.” Words- 
worth’s experiment failed; or rather it 
was never carried out. When once he 
nad owned that metre is the proper 
form of poetry, he had confuted him- 
self, and Coleridge’s argument is clear 
and indisputable. “Were there ex- 
cluded from Wordsworth’s poetic com- 
positions all that a literal adherence 
to his preface would exclude, two- 
thirds at least of the marked beauties 
of his poetry must be erased.” In 
other words, Wordsworth is only a 
poet when, in defiance of his experi- 
ment, he employs a poetic diction, and 
once more the failure of pedantry is 
manifest. 

But while Coleridge replied to 
Wordsworth with a dignity and mode- 
ration which might have convinced the 
author of “Lyrical Ballads,” himself, 
Hazlitt attacked him with a bludgeon. 
He ridiculed the pretensions of “a per- 
son who founded a school of poetry 
on sheer humanity, on idiot boys and 
mad mothers, and on Simon Lee, the 
old huntsman.” This person’s lyrical 
poetry, in Hazlitt’s eyes, was “a cant 
of humanity about the commonest peo- 
ple, to level the great with the small.” 
And so, wound up to vituperation, he 
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proceeds with a kind of rough humor 
and rougher justice: “This person ad- 
mires nothing that is admirable, feels 
no interest in anything interesting, no 
grandeur in anything grand, no 
beauty in anything beautiful. He tol- 
erates nothing but what he himself 
creates; he sympathizes only with what 
can enter into no competition with him, 
with ‘the bare earth, and mountains 
bare, and grass in the green field.’ He 
sees nothing but himself and the uni- 
verse. He hates all greatness, and all 
pretensions to it, but his own. His 
egotism is in this respect a madness; 
for he scorns even the admiration of 
himself, thinking it a presumption in 
any one to suppose that he has taste 
or sense enough to understand him,” 
Thus speaks the voice of prejudice, and 
we shall better understand Hazlitt’s 
criticism if we remember that, while 
Wordsworth was a Jacobin in poetry, 
he was an Anti-Jacobin in politics, and 
above all that he did not agree with 
Hazlitt in revering Napoleon, his coun- 
try’s enemy. However, in substance 
Hazlitt is at one with Coleridge; the 
difference is that Coleridge’s argument 
in the “Biographia Literaria” remains 
one of the masterpieces of English 
criticism, while Hazlitt’s tirade serves 
but to amuse the fancy, even though it 
contains the germs of truth. 

The question, however, is of wide 
significance, and although, in Hazlitt’s 
words, the poet hated chemistry, con- 
chology and Sir Isaac Newton, it is 
still worth while to ask why he set 
his affections upon the conversation of 
the middle and lower classes. Now, 
conversation at its best will hardly 
bear repeating; not even Coleridge him- 
self could safely have talked with a 
phonograph in front of him, and the 
chatter of peasants, which Words- 
worth deemed the proper material of 
poetry, is most often inarticulate. Its 
meaning is clear, because the poor sig- 
nificance of words is eked out by nods 
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and winks; but not even Wordsworth 
held that these nods and winks 
could be interpreted in verse. More- 
over, wherever the poet did use the 
plain terms of “the middle and lower 
classes,” they had precisely the oppo- 
site value to that which he assigned 
to them. He hoped that their com- 
monness would help them to escape 
notice, but it was their very common- 
ness in an unwonted place which gave 
them a sharper look of curiosity than 
could be contrived either by a fantastic 
archaism or by the reckless invention 
of new words. The truth is that lit- 
erature, whether it be prose or verse, 
is an art, and conversation is generally 
not. The fact that we use a similar 
medium in writing and speaking is an 
accident, which infinitely increases the 
difficulty of writing; and verse or 
prose is only admirable as it recedes 
from speech. In spite of Wordsworth, 
in spite of many critics, 
there is a poetic (and a prosaic) dic- 
tion, which have been developed inde- 
pendently of the popular speech. But, 
while the style of prose and verse has 
changed at the bidding of a master, or 
submitted to some foreign influence, 
the ages have been held together by 
the chain of an unbroken tradition. 
That Chaucer used certain words to 
gain a certain effect five centuries ago 
is of far greater importance than that 
“gorbling” is the cry wrung by emo- 
tion from the heart of the British work- 
man. In brief, literature and conver- 
sation proceed upon distant and par- 
allel lines. Moreover, they keep their 
distance and they never meet; and that 
rash critic who lately discovered that 
the author of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
“has kept the language of the poor 
always hardy and picturesque” is no 
wiser than he who believes that the 
“hardy” lingo, made at the street- 
corner and embellished by a study of 
the sporting press, can ever be a legit- 
mate medium of literature. The fact 
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that Bunyan was “poor” does not “per- 
suade the “poor” of to-day to read **The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the conversa- 
tion of the middle or lower classes can- 
not be introduced, even into a foolish 
novel, until it has been translated, by 
a prudent convention, out of all sem- 
blance to the original. 

Of Hazlitt and Lamb Mr. Saintsbury 
gives a very just account, and his pref- 
erence for Hazlitt in the matter of crit- 
icism is intelligible enough. But his 
preference is not every one’s, and each 
of us will put Hazlitt or Lamb first, 
according to temperament and preju- 
dice. The one is pre-eminent in fancy, 
the other in reality. Hazlitt never 
evokes the images of beauty and drol- 
lery which come to the page at Lamb’s 
bidding. Lamb, on the other hand, 
cannot reveal to us with Hazlitt’s cer- 
tainty the aspect and character of 
whom he encounters in his pas- 
sage through life. Mackery End is 
peopled with phantasms, but they are 
real Cockneys whom Hazlitt meets in 
the Tennis Court. It was. beyond 
Lamb’s power to see any man whole 
as Hazlitt saw Northcote, but Hazlitt 
could never have placed any character 
of his acquaintance in the atmosphere 
of quiet romance which envelops ‘“‘The 
South Sea House.” In criticism as in 
life we may note the like contrast. 
Where Hazlitt speaks with a voice of 
sure authority, Lamb is subtle, way- 
ward, whimsical; and, though he might 
analyze the Artificial Comedy with a 
fanciful insight which eluded his 
friend, he has set no actor before us, 
veretem atque rotundum, as Hazlitt has 
drawn Edmund Kean. Again, if he 
lacks Hazlitt’s energy, he atones for 
the deficiency with a delicacy all his 
own; and, more than all his contempo- 
raries, he had, not to say epgrossed, 
the graces. And then he was abso- 
lutely free from the prejudices, politi- 
cal and moral, which clouded the judg- 
ment of Hazlitt. For Hazlitt could see 
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no good in any man who was not, like 
himself, a Jacobin in politics, an Anti- 
Jacobin in letters. He looked through 
the printed page at the man who wrote 
it, and often pronounced an unjust 
sentence upon a wrong ground. But 
Lamb, living in a world of his own, 
and consorting familiarly with the 
dead and gone, did not ask of his 
heroes what they thought, or how 
they voted; and he saves his readers 
the bitterness of strife and controversy. 
Hazlitt objected to Lamb that he was 
of the Occult School, that he loved only 
what was caviare to the general, that 
“he would no more share a book than 
a mistress with a friend”; but, even if 
the objection be well-founded, it car- 
ries with it no reproach. The by-ways 
of literature are closed against no man, 
and the wild-flowers gathered there are 
oftentimes rarer in color and fragrance 
than the statelier blossoms which grow 
in the well-kept gardens of poetry. The 
beauties of Shakespeare lie ready to 
our hand. But shall we ever forget 
the splendid debt we owe to him who 
recovered for our delight the lost 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s age, and 
sent us back to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to Heywood and Ford, to 
Webster and Marston, to Massinger 
and Chapman? Whether Lamb was 
occult or not, his “Dramatic Speci- 
mens” is still unchallenged as a piece 
of practical criticism, and it proves his 
willingness to share his books with his 
friends. Yet, in spite of their dissimi- 
larity, Hazlitt and Lamb will live to- 
gether even to the end of time. Haz- 
litt, as Professor Saintsbury says, 
“takes towns at a hand-gallop, like 
Condé at Lerida—and he does not often 
lose them afterwards.’ Lamb desires to 
take nothing, save his ease with a book 
and a pipe. But both are endeared to 
us by their unfailing loyalty to the 
craft of letters, and we can best define 
their temperaments if we say that, 
while Hazlitt inspires our admiration, 
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Lamb is the undisputed master of our 
affections. 

Not the least of our obligations to 
Professor Saintsbury is that he ad- 
mitted William Blake among his 
critics. To most readers this admission 
will be a surprise, and yet its justice 
is conclusively proved by a set of max- 
ims quoted from his “Notes on Rey- 
nolds.” They are excellent and not 
easily accessible, wherefore we make 
no apology for quoting them here:— 


“Knowledge of ideal beauty is not 
to be acquired; it is born in us.” 

“One central form being 
granted, it does not follow that all 
other forms are deformity. All forms 
are perfect in the poet’s mind.” 

“To generalize is to be an idiot. To 
particularize is the great distinction of 
merit.” 

“Invention depends altogether upon 
execution.” 

“Passion and expression are beauty 
itself.” 

“Ages are all equal: but genius is al- 
ways above its age.” 


Add to this an admirable comment 
upon Wordsworth’s prefaces: “I don’t 
know who wrote these: they are very 
mischievous, and direct contrary to 
Wordsworth’s own practice,” and you 
have the best of Blake’s criticism. It 
is scanty and ill-expressed, but it has 
the merit of sincerity, only too rare at 
the time when it was written, and it 
breaks the trammels of an erroneous 
law. There is not one of the maxims 
but might inspire a dissertation, and 
by them, as Professor Saintsbury says, 
“in place of these battered gods of the 
classical or neo-classical Philistine, are 
set up Imagination for Reason, En- 
thusiasm for Good Sense, the Result 
for the Rule.” In brief, a reaction was 
necessary, and Blake, in bis quiet 
nook, did his best to hasten its coming. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, criticism received a 
fresh impetus from the periodical 
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press. The reviews turned the critic 
into a fighter, and politics and litera- 
ture both descended for a while into 
the pit. In the thick atmosphere of 
battle there was little chance of justice. 
Shrewd blows were dealt on either 
side, without too sensitive a regard for 
merit or demerit. To many critics it 
was a pleasant duty, eagerly executed, 
to dust the jacket of any varlet who 
happened to take an opposite view in 
politics. Between “The Edinburgh” 
and “The Quarterly” it was war to the 
knife, while “Blackwood” held aloft 
the banner of Toryism with dauntless 
courage, and was quick to drive the 
lurking Cockney from his ambush. 
The language employed in these bat- 
tles of the pen was seldom polite and 
often inapposite; but the skill and 
bravery of the combatants were un- 
doubted, and the attack, though now 
and again it lacked wisdom, was never 
wanting in spirit. It is idle at this 
hour to apportion the honors, or to give 
the meed of victory to this host or that. 
Mistakes, of course, were made on both 
sides. If Keats shamefully 
treated, the Cockneys were never be- 
hindhand in abuse; and while Tenny- 
son was wofully misjudged in “The 
Quarterly,” that austere Whig, Lord 
Macaulay, did not scruple to announce 
that he was sharpening his vengeful 
pen for Croker, before Croker’s book 
was published. But we have no 
doubt whatever that the older practice 
was excellent in effect. No writer, 
worth his ink, was ever yet killed by 
a review, and the savagery of “The 
Edinburgh,” “The Quarterly,” and 
“Blackwood” was an admirable incen- 
tive to courage. After all, the rival 
reviewers were but advocates, intent 
to put their case as strongly as pos- 
sible; the other side had always the 
right of reply; and it should be re- 
membered that an advocate is no more 
upon his oath than the writer of a 
lapidary inscription. 
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Moreover, the fear of obloquy was 
an instant check upon loose writing. 
The amateur thought twice before he 
ran the risk of being scarified by 
Macaulay or Croker, by Jeffrey or 
Lockhart. There can be no doubt that 
one of the causes why t»-day the 
earth is covered knee-deep in bad 
books is the namby-pamby habit of 
criticism that prevails. We are all too 
sensitive to tell the truth. Of the many 
hundreds of novels which are poured 
from our printing-presses not three in 
a year are worth reading or review- 
ing. Yet they are all seriously con- 
sidered by the gravest of newspapers 
and magazines, and it is a rare event 
if a foolish and aimless praise is 
withheld from the worst of them. 
After all, it is the business of a judge 
to condemn, if necessary, as well as 
to acquit, if possible; and this elemen- 
tary truth, well remembered by the 
critics of old, is to-day forgotten. We 
do not wish to see so brutal an attack 
upon the worst of our contemporaries 
as that which Maginn made upon 
Grantley Berkeley; for, just as it was, 
it was marred by unpardonable faults 
of taste. But we would welcome a re- 
turn to the sturdier criticism, which 
dared to tell an unpalatable truth, and 
which held it a heinous crime to offend 
against the craft of letters. By treating 
the offender with an epicene amiability 
we have connived at a literature which 
is illiterate and we have sent the ba- 
rometer of taste down to zero. 

And how well they “slated’”—those 
valiant knights of the pen! How 
bravely they castigated the impostors! 
And even if they aimed a stroke at 
the wrong man, they did him little 
harm, since genius is invulnerable. On 
the one hand was Jeffrey, with his 
love of Whiggism and his respect for 
literary tradition; on the other was 
Oroker, with the maxims of Toryism 
ever on his tongue, and a talent for 
vituperation which not even Macaulay 
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could rival. More accomplished than 
either were Lockhart and Christopher 
North, who exulted in the insolence of 
youth, and in the certainty bred of 
wide reading and sound scholarship. 
Nor should Maginn be forgotten— 
Maginn, in some respects the most bril- 
liant and surely the most unfortunate 
of them all. In their own day they in- 
curred the bitterest reproaches; yet, as 
we have said, they did an undoubted 
service to literature; and we would 
that they might return to the earth 
for a season, bludgeon or rapier in 
band, and execute their hautes wuvres 
on the many malefactors of to-day. 
But the bravest of these warriors are 
merely included in Professor Saints- 
bury’s book by an accident. They did 
not formulate new principles or estab- 
lish a new school, and they ran counter 
to Coleridge’s advice, in that they 
judged the books which they read 
rather by their defects than by their 
excellences. Nevertheless they guarded 
the portals of literature with a jealous 
courage, and if they are little read to- 
day it is because the most of the 
writers on whom they exercised their 
wits are long since forgotten. With 
Sainte-Beuve, however, return to 
the fair highroad of criticism. For the 
author of the “Causeries” takes a high 
rank among the masters. He roamed 
over the whole field of literature, and 
interpreted to his countrymen the clas- 
sics of all the ages. In breadth of in- 
terest and variety of appreciation he is 
still unrivalled, and it was always his 
merit to look upon literature with the 
eye of life. In other words, he was no 
pedant, explaining one book by 
another, but rather a man of the world, 
who criticised books by the knowledge 
he had gained of men. At the same 
time his taste was sure, his opinions 
well balanced, his style at once ener- 
getic and picturesque. Moreover, his- 
tory and biography were more to his 
mind than mere criticism, and he 
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wrote of no one whom he did not set 
before his readers, fully realized in 
temper and character. In brief, he 
was a master of portraiture, who 
takes his place among the creative 
artists of the world. 

France, however, has never lacked 
critics, who have attained a distinction 
which is too often denied their col- 
leagues in England. There is Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, for instance, a_ fierce 
dandy born out of due time, an uncom- 
promising conservative ill at ease in 
a democratic age, who lashed his ene- 
mies with scorpions, and whose many 
volumes of criticism may still be read 
for the wit and energy of their style. 
There is Baudelaire, an exotic, to whom 
the common and trivial were always 
a stumbling-block of offence, and who 
added De Quincey and Poe to the lit- 
erature of France. There is Théo- 
phile Gautier, the loyal champion of 
Art for Art’s sake; and there is Zola, 
who criticized for the glory of Natural- 
ism, and who, rhetorician and lyrist as 
he was, never knew that he himself 
was the legitimate heir of the Roman- 
ticism which he despised. And is not 
M. Anatole France still among us, who, 
before he created M. Bergeret, and re- 
created the provincial life of his native 
country, knew (none better) how to 
seek adventures among masterpieces. 

Professor Saintsbury, as we all 
know, is the fervent admirer of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, to whom he gives the 
highest place in his hierarchy. “As I 
rest on my oars,” he says, “and look 
back over European criticism for the 
eighty years which have passed since 
his birth, I cannot find one critic, born 
since that time, who can be ranked 
above or even with him in general 
critical quality and accomplishment.” 
And though there wiil always be some 
to demur to this judgment, Professor 
Saintsbury’s praise of Matthew Arnold 
is not unreasonable. For the author of 
“Culture and Anarchy” always held 
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the banner of literature aloft. When 
other men found pleasure in the last 
new book, he hied him to Homer and 
Dante, to Milton and Wordsworth, and 
came forth, with all his eloquence, and 
irony, and wit, the champion of the 
grand style. Oftentimes he provokes 
you to disagreement. It is impossible 
to follow him when he tells you that 
“all depends upon the subject.” Rather 
would we accept the assertion of Dry- 
den that “the story is the least part.” 
Moreover, when Mr. Arnold discoursed 
of Celtic Literature, a subject which he 
partially understood, he gave a splen- 
did opportunity to the fool. Ever 
since an infinite amount of folly has 
been talked and written concerning the 
Celtic genius. A certain school of 
critics, having made up its mind in 
what this genius consists, has claimed 
as Celts Shakespeare, Keats, and all 
the poets. But the argument is wholly 
unsound; and they would be wiser, 
these critics, if they first proved their 
poets Celts, and then discovered by 
comparison and elimination what 
qualities were common to them all. 
However, we must not hoid Matthew 
Arnold responsible for the folly of his 
disciples, and no man of his genera- 
tion did more than he to discredit ca- 
price and to prove that a new fashion 
was not always the best. 

And as we come to an end of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s history, one thing 
is evident to us; the critic is great in 
proportion as he discovers to us not the 
subject of his criticism, but himself. 
With him also “the story is the least 
part’; and he lives beyond his own day 
for precisely those gifts of style and 
imagination which give the great cre- 
ative minds their immortality. When 
we read Pater we think not of Winc- 
kelmann nor of Mirandola, but of 
Pater, Charles Lamb does not hide 
his own fanciful personality behind 
the masks of the old actors. Coleridge 
cannot help taking philosophy even 
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when Wordsworth prompts the argu- 
ment; and Hazlitt, himself, prejudiced 
and alert, gruff and enthusiastic, is vis- 
ible in the least of his essays. We have 
heard many definitions of criticism, ob- 
secure and contradictory. We have 
been told that it is the art of enjoying 
masterpieces, and we have scen that it 
is a method of chastising the evil-doer. 
But we believe that the critic best ful- 
fills his function when he reveals him- 
self through the work of another. For 
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the critic, if he be honest and sincere, 
can give his own opinion, and 
his own opinion alone. If he calls 
to life the writers of another age, 
as Pater calls them to life with his ex- 
quisite art, he shows them as they ap- 
pear to his eyes, and not to the eyes 
of another. In brief, the best criticism 
is that which tells us what the critic 
is, as well as what he thinks, and re- 
minds us that life, lived and seen, is 


the best touchstone of literature. 
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A ROMANCE. 
BY M. E£. FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A SEARCH FOR ARMS AND A 
DISCOVERY. 

I was riding home one evening about 
the middle of August, proceeding very 
quietly, for the weather was close, so 
that poor Chestnut was in a lather 
after the first mile, when, just at the 
cross-roads by Withy Woods, I caught 
sight of a female figure running quickly 
towards me. 

By its small size and the color of the 
dress I knew it at once to be Patty’s, 
and pressed forward with a beating 
heart to meet her, for her appearance 
so far from home at this hour boded 
no good. 

And, indeed, the little wench lifted a 
face of such distress as she caught my 
bridle rein that my fears were con- 
firmed; she had run so fast that she 
could searce speak, and her eyes 
seemed ready to start from her head. 

“Oh, Luke,” she gasped, “Luke! Make 
haste to Lychgdte—I know not what is 
to do! News came half an hour ago 
that a party of soldiers was there mak- 
ing a search for arms, or some such 


things. Malachi sent a little lad to 


tell Dorothy, who was reading to my 
I'ather, and nothing would serve her 
but to run thither at once.” 

“What?” cried I, affrighted. “Do 
you mean to say she hazarded herself 
among the soldiers? Why, they'll per- 
haps want to carry her off to prison.” 

“Oh, I know not what they want,” 
groaned Patty. “My Father would 
have kept her back by force, I believe, 
could he have got on his legs, but she 
would hearken to naught he said, and 
set off running as fast as she could. 
So, knowing Sir Jocelyn was not at 
home—which is a great misfortune, 
Luke, for I am sure he would have 
stood by her—I despatched the same 
lad to Parson Formby’s, so that he at 
least might take her part and assure 
the folks that she is no Papist, but a 
good Churchwoman. And the boy 
made such speed that he passed me on 
the road a quarter of an hour agone, 
and told me that Parson Formby and 
Doctor Bradley, who was playing Tick- 
tack with him in the porch, had start- 
ed up in such haste at the news that 
they upset the board, and had called 
for their horses at once to proceed to 
Lychgate—and then I ran hither as 
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quickly as I could to meet thee, 
Luke.” 

“Thou are the best little lass in the 
world!” cried I. “I couldn’t have 
planned better myself. But I must not 
delay another instant. As a lawyer,” 
cried I, feeling for the first time some 
pride in the title, “as a lawyer I may 
be able to prove to the Officer his mis- 
take.” 

And with that, turning Chestnut’s 
head towards Lychgate, I put him to 
the gallop; and we arrived at the place 
just as Mr. Formby and Doctor Bradley 
were dismounting. A little crowd was 
gathered in the yard, in the midst of 
which I distinguished the red coats 
and shining musket barrels of the sol- 
diers; besides which Mrs. Ullathorne’s 
workpeople were all assembled, to- 
gether with a variety of idlers who 
had hastened to the spot. 

Summoning a lad I knew, I flung my 
reins to him, and, the Parson and 
Doctor having already tied up their 
nags, which indeed were well enough 
accustomed to stand, we all three 
pushed our way to the front. 

The first object which met my view 
was Dorothy herself in parley with a 
young gentleman who seemed to be 
the Officer in Command. I observed 
that she was deadly pale, and that her 
eyes shone with a feverish brightness, 
but that otherwise—from sheer despera- 
tion, I suppose—she appeared calm and 
collected enough. 

“Surely, Sir,” she was saying as we 
approached, “you have now satisfied 
yourself, after the minute and diligent 
investigation which you have just con- 
cluded, that my poor house contains 
nothing which ’tis unlawful to possess. 
I wonder, indeed,” said she, “why you 
should have thought it necessary to 
search for arms on the premises of a 
lonely female like myself.” 

“Ah, Madam,” said the Officer with 
a mixture of gallantry and severity, 
“it is well known that your sex is not 
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always a stranger to nefarious prac- 
tices. Sometimes youth and beauty 
serve to cloak very sinister designs.” 

He was a pretty young fellow to 
whom, I judged, authority was new 
enough to render the exercise of it 
agreeable, yet, though he spoke in a 
loud and commanding voice, and 
seemed desirous of impressing Mrs. 
Dorothy alike with his own importance 
and with the gravity of her situation, 
I could not but think him struck by 
her attitude (which had, if I may so 
express it, a kind of piteous dignity), 
and with her extreme beauty. 

“T regret to say,” he continued, “that 
I am not yet satisfied. I have been 
credibly informed of certain suspicious 
circumstances which may possibly ren- 
der your residence a source of danger 
to the State. It is therefore my duty to 
leave no stone unturned in the prosecu- 
tion of my search.” 

He uttered the last phrase with such 
significant emphasis as to leave no 
doubt of his meaning, either in the 
mind of Mrs. Dorothy or in my own. 
She could not repress a start, and her 
very lips became bloodless. 

At that moment, however, Mr. 
Formby, who, always slow of speech 
and of action, had till then remained 
silent, stepped forward, urged by a 
vigorous dig in the ribs from Doctor 
Fanny, and saluting the Officer began 
to speak in Mrs. Ullathorne’s defence. 

“T assure you, Sir,” said he, “I have 
known this young woman since her 
arrival here; she is a most estimable 
member of my congregation, alike reg- 
ular in her attendance at church and 
virtuous in her life and habits. I 
cannot conceive what information you 
can have received which should induce 
you to suppose her other than a peace- 
able, law-abiding. modest young fe 
male, and, in consequence, worthy of 
all consideration.” 

“Indeed, Sir,” put in Doctor Fanny, 
“I must endorse Mr. Formby’s words. 
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when Wordsworth prompts the argu- 
ment; and Hazlitt, himself, prejudiced 
and alert, gruff and enthusiastic, is vis- 
ible in the least of his essays. We have 
heard many definitions of criticism, ob- 
scure and contradictory. We have 
been told that it is the art of enjoying 
masterpieces, and we have scen that it 
is a method of chastising the evil-doer. 
But we believe that the critic best ful- 
fills his function when he reveals him- 
self through the work of another. For 
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the critic, if he be honest and sincere, 
can give his own opinion, and 
his own opinion alone. If he calls 
to life the writers of another age, 
as Pater calls them to life with his ex- 
quisite art, he shows them as they ap- 
pear to his eyes, and not to the eyes 
of another. In brief, the best criticism 
is that which tells us what the critic 
is, as well as what he thinks, and re- 
minds us that life, lived and seen, is 


the best touchstone of literature. 
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A ROMANCE, 
BY M. E. FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A SEARCH FOR ARMS AND A 
DISCOVERY. 

I was riding home one evening about 
the middle of August, proceeding very 
quietly, for the weather was close, so 
that poor Chestnut was in a lather 
after the first mile, when, just at the 
cross-roads by Withy Woods, I caught 
sight of a female figure running quickly 
towards me. 

By its small size and the color of the 
dress I knew it at once to be Patty’s, 
and pressed forward with a beating 
heart to meet her, for her appearance 
so far from home at this hour boded 
no good. 

And, indeed, the little wench lifted a 
face of such distress as she caught my 
bridle rein that my fears were con- 
firmed; she had run so fast that she 
could scarce speak, and her eyes 
seemed ready to start from her head. 

“Oh, Luke,” she gasped, “Luke! Make 
haste to Lychgdte—I know not what is 
to do! News came half an hour ago 
that a party of soldiers was there mak- 
ing a search for arms, or some such 


things. Malachi sent a little lad to 


tell Dorothy, who was reading to my 
Father, and nothing would serve her 
but to run thither at once.” 

“What?” cried I, affrighted. “Do 
you mean to say she hazarded herself 
among the soldiers? Why, they'll per- 
haps want to carry her off to prison.” 

“Oh, I know not what they want,” 
groaned Patty. “My Father would 
have kept her back by force, I believe, 
could he have got on his legs, but she 
would hearken to naught he said, and 
set off running as fast as she could. 
So, knowing Sir Jocelyn was not at 
home—which is a great misfortune, 
Luke, for I am sure he would hare 
stood by her—I despatched the same 
lad to Parson Formby’s, so that he at 
least might take her part and assure 
the folks that she is no Papist, but a 
good Churchwoman. And the boy 
made such speed that he passed me on 
the road a quarter of an hour agone, 
and told me that Parson Formby and 
Doctor Bradley, who was playing Tick- 
tack with him in the porch, had start- 
ed up in such haste at the news that 
they upset the board, and had called 
for their horses at once to proceed to 
Lychgate—and then I ran hither as 
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quickly as I could to meet thee, 
Luke.” 

“Thou are the best little lass in the 
world!” cried I. “I couldn’t have 
planned better myself. But I must not 
delay another instant. As a lawyer,” 
cried I, feeling for the first time some 
pride in the title, “as a lawyer I may 
be able to prove to the Officer his mis- 
take.” 

And with that, turning Chestnut’s 
head towards Lychgate, I put him to 
the gallop; and we arrived at the place 
just as Mr. Formby and Doctor Bradley 
were dismounting. A little crowd was 
gathered in the yard, in the midst of 
which I distinguished the red coats 
and shining musket barrels of the sol- 
diers; besides which Mrs. Ullathorne’s 
workpeople were all assembled, to- 
gether with a variety of idlers who 
had hastened to the spot. 

Summoning a lad I knew, I flung my 
reins to him, and, the Parson and 
Doctor having already tied up their 
nags, which indeed were well enough 
accustomed to stand, we all three 
pushed our way to the front. 

The first object which met my view 
was Dorothy herself in parley with a 
young gentleman who seemed to be 
the Officer in Command. I observed 
that she was deadly pale, and that her 
eyes shone with a feverish brightness, 
but that otherwise—from sheer despera- 
tion, I suppose—she appeared calm and 
collected enough. 

“Surely, Sir,” she was saying as we 
approached, “you have now satisfied 
yourself, after the minute and diligent 
investigation which you have just con- 
cluded, that my poor house contains 
nothing which ’tis unlawful to possess. 
I wonder, indeed,” said she, “why you 
should have thought it necessary to 
search for arms on the premises of a 
lonely female like myself.” 

“Ah, Madam,” said the Officer with 
a mixture of gallantry and severity, 
‘it is well known that your sex is not 
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always a stranger to nefarious prac- 
tices. Sometimes youth and beauty 
serve to cloak very sinister designs.” 

He was a pretty young fellow to 
whom, I judged, authority was new 
enough to render the exercise of it 
agreeable, yet, though he spoke in a 
loud and commanding voice, and 
seemed desirous of impressing Mrs. 
Dorothy alike with his own importance 
and with the gravity of her situation, 
I could not but think him struck by 
her attitude (which had, if I may so 
express it, a kind of piteous dignity), 
and with her extreme beauty. 

“J regret to say,” he continued, “that 
I am not yet satisfied. I have been 
credibly informed of certain suspicious 
circumstances which may possibly ren- 
der your residence a source of danger 
to the State. It is therefore my duty to 
leave no stone unturned in the prosecu- 
tion of my search.” 

He uttered the last phrase with such 
significant emphasis as to leave no 
doubt of his meaning, either in the 
mind of Mrs. Dorothy or in my own. 
She could not repress a start, and her 
very lips became bloodless. 

At that moment, however, Mr. 
Formby, who, always slow of speech 
and of action, had till then remained 
silent, stepped forward, urged by a 
vigorous dig in the ribs from Doctor 
Fanny, and saluting the Officer began 
to speak in Mrs. Ullathorne’s defence. 

“T assure you, Sir,” said he, “I have 
known this young woman since her 
arrival here; she is a most estimable 
member of my congregation, alike reg- 
ular in her attendance at church and 
virtuous in her life and habits. I 
cannot conceive what information you 
can have received which should induce 
you to suppose her other than a peace- 
able, law-abiding. modest young fe 
male, and, in consequence, worthy of 
all consideration.” 

“Indeed, Sir,” put in Doctor Fanny, 
“I must endorse Mr. Formby’s words. 
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I too have the honor of knowing Mrs. 
Dorothy Ullathorne pretty well, and 
not only do I consider her physically 
incapable of using firearms, but of 
such a high-strung constitution as to 
render the possession or concealment 
of such highly prejudicial to her 
health.”’ 

“Tis false,” cried a veice from the 
crowd, “for she has been known to de- 
clare that she goes armed day and 
night.” 

I looked hastily round at this, and 
being taller than most of those who 
stood about me, caught sight of a man 
skulking in the rear of the little crowd, 
whom I recognized as one of Sir Joce- 
lyn’s servants—a fellow much in favor 
with Master Robert Bilsborough—and 
immediately the conviction flashed 
upon me: he was doubtless here to re- 
port to that gentleman the progress of 
affairs. From the moment that the 
Officer had declared his resolve to leave 
no stone unturned, I knew that the pre- 
liminary search had been a mere for 
mality, and that its real object was the 
opening of Brother William Bilsbor- 
ough’s grave, and the consequent rifling 
of hapless Dorothy’s secret. I had no 
difficulty at all therefore in identifying 
the Officer’s informant. 

Dorothy carried herself well, 
ever, though I knew the strain must 
be well-nigh unbearable. At sound of 
the last words she raised her head and 
let her eyes sweep contemptuously 
over the multitude of faces, in most of 
which she could read neither frien- 
ship nor pity. 

“I do indeed go armed,” she cried, 
“but it is to defend myself. Do I not 
well to be distrustful when I live 
among such folks? What harm have 
I ever done you that you should be so 
eager for my downfall? Still, if it be 
your pleasure, Sir,” she added, turning 
to the Lieutenant, “‘to leave me at their 
mercy, you are welcome to take pos- 
session of my only weapon.” 


how- 
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And with that she drew from her 
pocket a little silver-mounted pistol—a 
very toy, which must have carried a 
bullet not much larger I doubt than a 
peppercorn. The Officer took it from 
her hand and smiled; then, with a low 
bow, he returned it to her. 

“Nay, Madam,” said he. “This does 
not appear to me very dangerous, and 
I will not confiscate it. I am extremely 
sorry to cause you so much distress 
and inconvenience, and will therefore 
conclude my investigation as quickly 
as possible, that you may be relieved 
of our presence. We have already gone 
over the house and stables, I have but 
to make a survey of the Churchyard, 
and then——” 

“The Churchyard!” she echoed, with 
a faint cry. “Oh, Sir, surely, surely, 
you might leave the dead in peace! 
Will you not accept my solemn word— 
my oath, if need be—that you could 
find nothing there to justify your sus- 
picions?” 

“Why so anxious, Madam?” returned 
he, sharply, and I saw that what I 
must needs call the lust of discovery 
was upon him—that curious hunter’s in- 
stinct which makes men pursue, and 
not infrequently destroy, a quarry 
guiltless of all save the capacity for 
eluding their vigilance. “If you are 
so sure that nothing unlawaful is har- 
bored yonder, from what cause pro- 
ceeds your alarm?” 

She did not answer, but made a blind 
rush towards the gate of the cemetery, 
against which she threw herself, as 
though to bar with her own person the 
advance of the intruders. The Lieuten- 
ant, however, signed to his men to 
climb the wall; and as they scrambled 
over it, he, himself, approached her, 
and this time with some appearance of 
irritation. 

“T must really beg you, Madam,” he 
said, “to suffer me to pass, or I shall 
be constrained to remove you by 
force.” 
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Then, unwilling that any stranger 
should lay hands upon her, I, myself. 
rushed forward and drew her out of 
the way. 

No sooner had the Lieutenant en- 
tered the Churchyard than I saw that 
my forebodings were indeed but too 
well founded, for he immediately di- 
rected a searching glance towards the 
resting-place of Brother William Bils- 
borough, if indeed I may thus term 
that which had been already once dis- 
turbed, and seemed like that day to 
be profaned afresh. And seeing Mrs. 
Dorothy nigh to fainting, and the 
rough folks crowding round the gate, 
I could not forbear beseeching the Of- 
ficer to have some regard for the lady’s 
feelings, and to conduct the inquiry 
with as much privacy as was possible. 

The Parson and the Doctor, who had 
followed the Officer into the enclos- 
ure, endorsed my petition, and the 
Lieutenant gave a hasty command to 
his men, a small number of whom, 
marching back through the 
turned their attention to the 
and by a few judicious taps with the 
butt ends of their muskets, and an in- 
timation that prods with the bayonet 
would be like to follow, quickly dis- 
persed it, though some more adven- 
turous than the rest remained in the 
vicinity. 

Continuing his original tactics, the 
Officer conducted a perfunctory search 
in all sorts of unlikely places; examin- 
ing the cedar trees, turning over the 
loose stones at the further end of the 
place, looking behind a few of the up- 
right headstones; but it was not long 
before he paused beside Brother Wil- 
liam’s grave. 

“Why, here,” said he, “is a stone that 
appears to me to fit ill in its place—the 
earth, moreover, round about it seems 
to have been recently disturbed.” 

Now I swear that neither of these 
statements was true; for Dorothy and 
Malachi had taken such precautions 
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that, were it not for the fatal mistake 
detected by Master Robert, it would 
have been impossible to discover that 
the stone had ever been removed. 

Mrs. Ullathorne, who had been lean- 
ing on my arm, now broke from me 
and again flinging herself across the 
gate cried out, in an agonized voice, 
that they would find nothing there, and 
that they should beware of profaning 
the homes of the dead. 

But, never heeding her, the Lieuten- 
ant gave orders for a spade and pick 
to be brought, and before long— 
for the men worked with a will—the 
poor grave yawned for the second 
time and the Officer, leaning forward, 
gazed down into the pit. 

“Ha!” said he, “what do I see? <A 
chest! Of very modern make, 
I'll swear this is no fourteenth-centurs 
coffin. Haul it up, lads, and 
have a look of its contents.” 

With a scream that rent the very air. 
Dorothy fell over in a dead faint, and 
what with my fears on her 
and my dread of 
indeed, all this time I had been ex 
pecting a repetition of those awful and 
which had 
once frozen the marrow of my bones— 
and the awe with which I awaited the 
impending my own brain 
and I[ had 
strength to uplift her in my arms. I 
averted face quaking, 
for I durst not the 
though my ears, painfully alert, heard 


too, 


let's 


account, 
the supernatural! 


unearthly cries already 


discovery, 


seemed to reel, scarce 


my and stood 


look upon box, 
the scraping of its sides against those 
of the grave, and the pattering of fall- 
ing earth as the men drew it up, and 
the pick the 
wrench of the splintered wood as they 
broke it open. Then came the 
tenant’s voice:— 

“Bones, by all that’s unholy!” 

And Doctor Fanny’s:— 

“A male skeleton, I should say. Yes. 
I think it is complete, though it has 
been dismembered. Let me 


then the blows of and 


Lieu- 


examine 
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the skull—certainly the skull of 4 
man.” 

I verily think I, myself, should have 
swooned, so great was my Horror and 
amazement, if at that moment a well- 
known voice had not fallen on my ear, 
and by momentarily diverting my 
thoughts enabled me to recover myself. 
A strong hand was laid upon my 
shoulder and Sir Jocelyn’s face, terri- 
ble with grief and anger, glared down 
at mine, which was, I doubt not, dazed 
enough to reveal my plight. 

“Dolt!”’ he eried, “you had well-nigh 
dropped your precious burden. Give 
her to me! Is this how you guard her 
during my absence?’ 

Now I had thought Sir Jocelyn in 
London, and was amazed at this sud- 
den return, which seemed to add one 
more marvel to the many strange 
events of the day. 

He took the inanimate form from my 
arms, lifting it as easily as he might 
have lifted that of a child, and went 
striding into the enclosure, where he 
hailed the Officer sternly. 

“What do you here, Sir? Rifling 
graves—desecrating the bones of the 
dead?” 

The young man turned round with 
great start and bowed obsequiously, 
and with a crimsoning face, for the 
Gentlemen of the neighboring garrison 
had a great respect for Sir Jocelyn, 
who had often handsomely entertained 
them. Had it not been for his hospi- 
tality, indeed, their life in the provin- 
cial town would have been duil 
enough. 

“I_I must crave pardon, Sir,” said 
he, “for having trespassed upon your 
property during your absence; but I 
was informed this was likeiy to be of 
long duration. And duty, Sir Jocelyn, 
as you are aware, must not be unduly 
procrastinated. A hint from a reliable 
quarter gave me to understand that a 
parcel of arms was concealed in this 
place, and, taking into consideration a 
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certain mystery which seems to sur- 
round this lady, I deemed myself 
bound to prosecute an immediate 
search.” 

“And your zeal,” cried Sir Jocelyn, 
“did not even respect the dead. Well, 
Sir, are you much the gainer? You 
have violated a good man’s grave, and 
you have found what it is customary 
to find in graves—bones. You have 
also terrified an innocent lady into loss 
of consciousness, and possibly danger 
to her life. Is not that enough for 
you? Surely it now becomes your duty 
to replace those desecrated remains in 
their resting-place, and rid your vic- 
tim of your presence as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Sir Jocelyn’s flashing eye and the 
scorn and fury of his tone roused the 
young man’s ire, and he responded 
hotly enough. 

“Though we have not discovered 
that of which we came in search, Sir 
Jocelyn, the matter cannot be dis- 
missed so lightly. This chest is no 
coffin, but a recently constructed 
packing-case; the skeleton it contains 
is not that of the Monk whose name 
is inscribed on the tomb, but of a man 
that, as Doctor Bradley estimates, has 
not been dead a very great number o7 
years——” 

“I should say,” put in Doctor Brad- 
ley, in his judicial manner, “about 
nine or ten years.” 

“The lady’s extreme alarm,” re- 
sumed the Officer, “and extraordinary 
emotion, taken in conjunction with this 
mysterious discovery, arouses very 
grave suspicions in my mind.” 

“What!” cried Sir Jocelyn, “you be- 
lieve her a murderess, do you? Why, 
Grimsby, I know you to be a gallant 
man, aye, and gifted with penetration, 
too. Look at this iovely creature, and 
tell me if that face be the face of a 
murderess.” 

At Sir Jocelyn’s first words, Lieuten- 
ant Grimsby drew himself up, simper- 
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ing, and he now gazed at the hapless 
Dorothy with an expression at once 
compassionate and admiring. Indeed 
the sight of that unconscious face, so 
helpless and so pitiful, and as white 
as any sheet, would have touched a 
heart of stone. 

“She is not yet twenty,” pursued Sir 
Jocelyn, following up his advantage, 
“and, according to Doctor Bradley, the 
remains are those of a man who has 
been dead about ten years. At what 
age, then, would you have had her 
commit the crime of which you sus- 
pect her? You have terrified her, I 
say—what gentle lady would not be 
terrified at the opening of a grave? 
If there be a mystery, let us not seek 
to penetrate it. Come, Grimsby,” he 
added in a softer tone, “you are too 
good a fellow to cause this fair crea- 
ture further pain and distress. Re- 
store that poor human wreck to its 
resting-place, and call away your 
men.” 

“I tell you frankly you will be doing 
me a favor—I take a more than common 
interest in Mrs. Ullathorne. A time 
may come, Jack, when you might be 
sorry to have affronted and injured 
one with whom I hope you may be on 
as good terms of friendship as with 
myself—I swear there is no woman I 
honor more.” 

Mr. Grimsby’s face changed its ex- 
pression many times during this ha- 
rangue, and at last assumed a look at 
once knowing and elated, he being, I 
suppose, highly flattered by Sir Joce- 
lyn’s confidence. 

With a meaning smile he now as- 
sured him that he might count upon 
him. 

“Get the business over as speedily 
as possible, then, my dear friend,” 
said Sir Jocelyn, “and hark ye, Jack; 
I can count on your discretion, I know, 
but do me the favor to march your 
Iads as quick as may be out of this 
place, so that they have no chance of 


blabbing to the rustics here of what 
they have seen.” 

“They shall depart speedily, my good 
Sir,” said the other. 

“Run quickly to the house,” said Sir 
Jocelyn, turning to me, “and procure 
some water: this swoon has lasted 
over long. Doctor Bradley, will you 
follow me within doors? Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne is in need of your ministrations 
—Mr. Formby, I know I can trust you 
to see that these poor relics are re- 
turned to the earth as reverently as 
may be.” 

He spoke these latter words in a low 
voice, and the Parson, who had been 
standing within the gate, a silent and 
melancholy spectator of the scene. 
now roused himself from what seemed 
to be a painful reverie, and hastened 
towards the grave; and there, whether 
intentionally or unconsciously, began 
to repeat aloud the sacred words or- 
dained for the burial of the dead. As 
I turned to leave the place, his solemn 
voice fell upon my ear, “In the midst 
of life we are in death.” And 
then this prayer: “Yet, O Lord God, 
most Holy, most Mighty, O Holy and 
most Merciful Saviour, deliver us not 
into the bitter pains of eternal death.” 

. And again: “Thou knowest, O 
Lord, the secrets of our hearts.” . . 

And I thought within myself that if 
Mrs. Dorothy could have heard the 
good man she would have been com- 
forted; and I, myself, felt grateful for 
the benison which had hallowed a 
scene that had otherwise been fright- 
ful, and made in some manner recom- 
pense to the hapless remains which had 
been so indecently exposed. 

Who knows? thought I to myself, the 
devout act of that worthy man has be- 
like averted the anger of the other 
sleepers in that place. 

Then my fear seemed to leave me, 
and the last sounds I heard on enter- 
ing the house were the Parson’s rev- 
erent tones: “Earth to earth, ashes to 
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ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection to eternal 
life.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
BIR JOCELYN 8PEAKS OUT. 

When I carried the water to the oak 
parlor, Dorothy Ullathorne lay extend- 
ed on the settle, still without any sign 
of returning consciousness. Sir Jocelyn 
stood by her in deep concern, but Doc- 
tor Fanny, I think, was more occupied 
with recent events than with her ac- 
tual condition. 

“The strangest thing I ever witnessed 
in my life!” he was saying as I en- 
tered. ‘“Tis my belief, Sir Jocelyn, 
that the man, whoever he may have 
been, died not in his bed. The bones 
were whitened as though by exposure 
to the weather. There hath been foul 
play somewhere.”’ 

“For God’s sake, Doctor!” cried Sir 
Jocelyn irritably, “have done with 
such charnel-house talk, and attend to 


your patient; ’tis time she came round. 
Bring hither the water, Luke.” 


As I approached, Doctor Bradley, 
who, recalled by his patron’s words to 
a sense of his duty had cut the lace 
of Mrs. Dorothy’s bodice, suddenly 
uttered an exclamation. 

“Why, what have we here? 
bobs! what a fine trinket!’’ 

He drew forth from the folds of her 
tucker the amulet mentioned by Patty, 
and, not being a man of great nicety of 
feeling, proceeded to examine it. 

“A curl of hair, by Jingo! And here’s 
an inscription at the back: 1709 Et-- 
what is it again? These words are 
scratched by some unskilful hand, 
though the date is engraved. Et Semper 
—that’s it! 1709. Et Semper. ’Pon 
my word!” 

Now Sir Jocelyn’s blood was at ali 
times hot enough, and I had often seen 
him angry, but never to my knowledge 
had his face worn such a look as that 
which he now turned upon the Doctor. 


Od’s 
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His voice, too, was scarce articulate 
us he broke out:— 

“Oh, shame, shame! Great Heavens! 
must all sanctities be violated this day? 
Doctor I took you for a man of honor 
—but to pry into the poor girl’s se 
crets while she lies helpless under 
your hands! Oh, Sir, out upon you!” 

The Doctor dropped the amulet and 
stared at him blankly, and Sir Jocelyn, 
still in a frenzy of rage, took him by 
the shoulders and pushed him towards 
the door. 

“Begone!”’ he cried. 
better without you.” 

Poor Doctor Bradley, much amazed 
and apparently uncertain as_ to 
the precise nature of his offence, 
withdrew without further protest, 
and Sir Jocelyn returning took up 
the trinket, and with the most 
gentle and reverent hands in the 
world restored it to its lurking 
place, a spasm of pain crossing his 
face the while, but caused more, I 
truly believe, by the same impulse of 
generous anger as that which pro- 
voked Doctor Bradley’s dismissal, 
than from jealousy of the rival whose 
token lay so near Mrs. Dorothy's 
heart. 

Meanwhile I had been dashing water 
on her face and chafing her hands, and 
Sir Jocelyn, perceiving my ministra- 
tions, was pleased to commend them, 
saying in a gentle voice: “Yes, we 
shall bring her round between us. It 
is better so—better that she should be 
left to our care. We two at least love 
her.” 

And though the terrors of the pre- 
ceding hours and the strangeness of 
the secret which had been brought to 
light had well-nigh caused a revulsion 
of feeling in my heart—for I was un- 
able to disentangle Mrs. Ullathorne’s 
share in this mystery—all my old faith 
and devotion returned at these words, 
and I was in a moment ready to die 
in her defence, 


“She will be 
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Presently, with a great sigh, she 
opened her eyes, gazing upon us at 
first blankly, then with a look of an- 
guish and alarm; and Sir Jocelyn 
hastened to reassure her. 

“Have no fear, Madam,” he said, 
with such a note of tenderness in his 
voice as I had not thought its mas- 
terful tones capable of being attuned 
to. “Have no fear, there is no one 
here, no one at all except your poor 
servants, your devoted servants who 
love you.” 

As she raised herself on her elbow 
and gazed from one to the other, stil) 
piteously, a loud voice was heard with- 
out—Mr. Grimsby’s voice shouting out 
orders to his men, and then came the 
rapid tramp of marching feet, proceed- 
ing, as he had promised, in quick 
time. 

Mrs. Dorothy fell back, almost swoon- 
ing again, and Sir Jocelyn, with the 
same earnestness, assured her they 
were gone—quite gone—and that she 
would never be troubled by such x 
visitation again. 

“As for your secret, dear lady,” he 
added, “let it remain as before, un- 
guessed at. The relics,” he added 
hesitatingly, “about which you are so 
much concerned, have been restored to 
their place, and will henceforth rest un- 
disturbed. Raise your head, dear Ma- 
dam, and think no more on what has 
passed.” 

“Oh!” she cried, with an accent of 
such despair as pierced our very 
hearts, “how can I ever look up again? 
How am I hunted—shamed”’ 

“Not shamed, love,” said he, and 
heedless of my presence he fell on his 
knees beside her, “never use such a 
word in connection with yourself. 
There is one man, at least, who hon- 
ors you with all his heart and soul. 
Oh, my sweet, you are not fit to live 
alone—I cannot have you any longer 
tossed about this rough world. Give 
me the right to protect you. Put your 
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hand in mine and say you will be my 
Wife.” 

I ‘was so taken by surprise that I 
stood and stared, hardly able to 
breathe in my excitement. Had he 
forgotten his rival, I wondered? Did 
his impetuous passion drive from his 
thoughts the love token which he had 
but just now handled, and which 
nestled in his Mistress’s bosom—did 
he attach no meaning to the words 
writ, no doubt, by her own hand—Zé# 
Semper? 

He had seized upon this hand and 
pressed it in a kind of ecstacy of plead- 
ing, first to his lips and then to his 
heart; and presently she drew it away, 
not in wrath but rather with a kind of 
compassion. 

“Oh no, Sir!’ she cried, “no, never— 
never! Indeed you know not what you 
ask. I am not fit to be your Wife or 
that of any honest man. There is a 
stain upon my hand, Sir Jocelyn—oh, 
if you knew my history you would 
shrink from me!” 

She looked at him timidly, expecting, 
as I did, to see him start to his feet 
and hurriedly leave her; and indeed I 
scarce credited my ears, though on 
first coming amongst us Mrs. Dorothy 
had dropped a hint of some such pain- 
ful matter to my Mother. It had not, 
however, served to shake my trust in 
her, and now though she sought to 
condemn herself by her own words I 
could not credit them. But Sir Joce- 
lyn! The proudest man in England— 
the most punctilious on all points of 
honor—how would he receive such a 
confession? 

He remained at his post, and after 
a moment’s silence again captured her 
hand. 

“My dear, I think you do not know 
what you are saying. But in any case, 
to me this little hand is the fairest 
and the most spotless in the world. 
If indeed,” said Sir Jocelyn, in that 
strange new voice of his, while the 
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whole of his strong frame shook with 
emotion, “if indeed, my sweet love, 
some wrong has been done to you in 
the past, the more reason why you 
should have protection now. Let me 
gather you up and take you into my 
heart and into my home. And I swear 
that my whole life shall be devoted to 
your well-being and your happiness.” 

That she was touched I could not 
doubt; the generosity of this noble 
aud honorable man, the strength of his 
love, the deep feeling which betrayed 
itself in his whole aspect, were so 
moving that tears stood in my own 
eyes. 

There was silence for a full minute, 
and then she jerked her hand away. 

“Never!” she cried, “never! I will 
be no man’s Wife. Sir Jocelyn, I can- 
not find words to thank you—” and 
here her voice trembled—“but even if 
my resolution were not fixed, I could 
never marry you—you have come too 
late.” 

Unconsciously her hand strayed to- 
ward her bosom, caressing my Master’s 
token, as though the contact gave 
strength to her resolve. 

Sir Jocelyn rose then and stood for 
a moment looking down at her. 

“There is some one else whom you 
love,” said he, and his voice was as 
gentle as ever, though it had become 
husky. :, 

“There is one whom I love with all 
my heart and soul,” she returned. 
“You have crossed swords with him, 
Sir, and you have seen what he is.” 

She spoke with an accent of pride 
which must have been hard for Sir 
Jocelyn to bear. 

“My whole love is his,” she repeated, 
“yet will I never wed him—I will 
bring no disgrace on an honorable 
house.” 

He regarded her for a moment, his 
face working, and suddenly aged and 
haggard. 

“Oh!” he cried, “it is not to be borne. 
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You pass sentence on yourself though 
heaven and earth alike cry out against 
it. Hath this man then no mercy in 
his soul——” 

“He—” interrupted she, almost 
fiercely—“‘the knows more than you, Sir 
Jocelyn, and it is not by his will that 
I have come to this resolve. Many a 
time has he besought me—even with 
tears—to set it aside and consent to be 
his. But my own heart must be judge, 
and I will abide by its decree.” 

“Tush!” broke out Sir Jocelyn im- 
patiently, “but why does he abide by 
it? You might desire me a thousand 
times to go away, yet I vow I would 
never leave you. My love is greater 
than his, I say. Were it not for him 
I believe I could break down your op- 
position. Such a passion as mine must 
in time carry all before it. But with 
his image ever between us——” 

He interrupted himself and walked 
to the window, where he stood gazing 
out for a little space, and presently 
returned, addressing her with an 
altered look. 

“T had well-nigh forgotten,” said he, 
“the business for which I sought you 
out this afternoon, Mrs. Ullathorne. 
I thought to find you at The Delf as 
usual, but instead I was greeted with 
news of your distress. Well, all that 
is past and done with; you need fear 
no repetition of the outrage. And 
meanwhile I have brought you good 
news. I have brought you a lottery 
ticket, Madam, a benefit ticket, more- 
over, so that we stand a good chance 
of bettering our fortunes; and I have 
arranged with a qualified person to keep 
watch for us and give us immediate 
tidings of success or failure. So there,” 
said he lightly, “is a pleasant thought 
for you to cogitate upon.” 

She thanked him with a pretty wan 
smile, being in fact too much exhausted 
in body and bewildered in mind to feel 
the satisfaction he hoped for; and I 
noted that while she faltered grateful 
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words her eyes sought his face half- 
fearfully, as though wondering what 
emotions were disguised by its as- 
sumed composure, and whether in fact 
he had accepted his dismissal as a final 
one. And he looked back with a half- 
smile as who should say, “Madam, you 
shall not raise the mask.” 
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But presently, when he took his leave, 
I thought he pressed his lips to her 
hand, with as much fervor as ever be- 
fore and I noted that Mrs. Dorothy 
flushed and drew her fingers quickly 
away. 


(To be continued.) 
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One of the most striking, if not the 
most dangerous, signs of the day is 
the want of mental anchorage. For- 
merly people argued, as it were, within 
constitutional limits. That is to say, 
certain institutions were accepted; 
and discussion being always carried on 
within understood bounds, often pro- 
duced definite results. Nowadays the 
landmarks have been pulled up. Noth- 
ing is so fully accepted as indispensa- 
ble as to be beyond attack, which need 
not always have an adequate motive. 
Whenever anybody is hurt, that which 
hurts him is condemned offhand, even 
though it be something by which the 
majority benefit, which is the result of 
a natural law, or which is an institu- 
tion at the very basis of society. Be- 
cause a few starve, philanthropists ask 
whether there is such a thing as a right 
to property, even if you have created 
it, as, for example, a few speculators 
created the Bedford Level; and when- 
ever the working of law induces hard- 
ship, law itself is argumentatively con- 
demned. The gossipy papers, for in- 
stance, have recently been discussing 
the question whether marriage as now 
existing does not produce more suffer- 
ing than happiness. If discussion is 
always beneficial, which is the assump- 
tion of a whole section of modern jour- 
nalism, there is no particular objection 
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to this one, though to be useful it would 
seem to require writers of more skill 
than at present engage in it, and facts 
of a rather broader kind than those 
produced as evidence. Even the great 
writer, however, when he does join in 
the mélée, would be the better for a 
little more “constitutionalism.” Mr. 
George Meredith’s suggestion in the 
Daily Mail of Saturday last would not 
ameliorate the institution of marriage 
so much as upset it altogether. If he 
is not laughing in his sleeve at his 
audience—of which there is no sign— 
he suggests the replacing of marriage 
as it has been understood since the be- 
ginning of Buropean civilization by a 
sort of leasehold contract,—by unions, 
that is, terminable or renewable at in- 
tervals, say of ten years. The dissolu- 
tion, as we understand him, is not to 
be a matter of judgment, or an event 
which can be avoided—as, for instance, 
the right of practically free divorce is 
avoided in many of the American 
States by the majority of the respecta- 
ble population—but is to be brought 
about by mere effluxion of time. 
There may be a remarriage, but the 
first marriage will cease after a period 
to bind. The children are to be pro- 
vided for by insurance guaranteed by 
the State, which it is obvious must, if 
the marriage is dissolved, take charge 
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of them till they can earn subsistence 
for themselves. 

One wonders whether Mr. Meredith 
has really thought out his suggestion, or 
whether he has only thrown it out in 
the pure wantonness of a prolific mind. 
If it is serious, a more mischievous one 
was never flung broadcast among a mis- 
cellaneous audience. Cannot Mr. Mere- 
dith see that it would terminate alike 
women’s independence and their happi- 
ness? The necessity for so conciliating 
the man that he would be sure to 
renew the contract would reduce them 
to a sort of unrecognized slavery. If 
he did not renew it, the woman would 
be flung upon the world with her 
charms to a great extent faded, with 
her household dissolved, and with the 
breadwinner under no obligation to 
render her further support, and, indeed, 
with an incapacity of doing so. Mr. 
Meredith, we suppose, knows the world 
well enough to be aware that in the 
immense majority of households there 
is no surplus money, and that the hus- 
band with a new wife and a new fam- 
ily could not, for want of means, sup- 
port the old one. Or is he, perhaps, 
thinking of a separate marriage law 
for the educated and the prosperous! 
The arrangement for the children 
would be utterly ruinous, for they from 
childhood would have no home train- 
ing, would be, in fact, children brought 
up in a more refined pauper workhouse. 
As for their duty to their parents, 
which even a century ago was consid- 
ered in Europe the first of obligations, 
and is still so considered in Asia, how 
is it to be paid when parents, and even 
the relation of parentage, have disap- 
peared? All ties of relationship, all 
the immense mass of interests which 
are bound up in the question of inheri- 
tance, would disappear, and the coun- 
try would be full of whole clans of 
youths and maidens in the bitter posi- 
tion now occupied by illegitimate chil- 
dren. Mr. Meredith will, of course, 
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reply that, as the marriage will be re- 
newable, his privilege of periodic 
divorce—for that is what it amounts to 
—would only be claimed by. those who 
found in their incompatibilities grave 
reason for parting; but he might just 
as well say that the enjoyment of a 
short lease is equivalent to that of a 
freehold, The uncertainty which would 
hang over every family, the absence of 
that continuity which of itself produces 
the habit of affection, would poison 
every household, and foster the irrita- 
tions which are the usual motives for 
parting. At present the woman is al- 
ways secure if she keeps straight, and 
the man is always secure if he only ab- 
stains from adding cruelty to treachery, 
—a preference in our laws against 
which, though it is defended by so 
many statesmen, and by one argument 
which we do not care just now to dis- 
cuss, the Spectator steadfastly protests, 
As you descend in the scale of society, 
and the burden of children is more felt 
—witness the endless tide of suits for 
desertion—the effects of uncertainty 
would be still more cruel, and the posi- 
tion of women deprived of their homes 
so absolutely intolerable that marriage 
would be avoided as too much of a 
dangerous speculation. The women 
would have given up their independent 
means of livelihood, and never be cer- 
tain that they had acquired another. 
Just think for a moment what the 
position would be if the contract had 
been three times renewed, and husband 
and wife were fifty. 

We have so far avoided the religious 
argument because we are conscious 
that to men who make proposals of 
this kind it seems an unfair one. But 
the Western world is still Christian, 
and Mr. Meredith must be well aware 
that this is one of the few subjects 
upon which Christianity issues an un- 
mistakable social mandate. We do not 
know what Christ thought of patriot- 
ism, or many other of what are called 
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the masculine virtues; but we do know 
that He explicitly commanded that one 
man and woman should adhere to each 
other, and should not separate save on 
the ground of infidelity. We also know 
that He strengthened this command—if 
for Christians that were possible—by 
an appeal, which He seldom made, to 
the unwritten revelation which in all 
times and places has been found abso- 
lutely true,—that the sexes are born so 
nearly equal in numbers as to consti- 
tute practical equality. It is rather a 
serious thing to assail a law based 
upon sanctions such as these, and so 
justified by experience that the higher 
the race the more resolutely it has re- 
jected polyandry, polygamy, and free 
divorce in order to relieve the woes of 
a section of humanity who are more 
noisy than numerous, and whose num- 
bers would multiply tenfold under the 
remedy suggested. It is vain to defend 
such suggestions as purely speculative 
when we are aware, as all publicists 
must be aware, that the sanctity of 
marriage, both as a religious question 
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and as an institution essential to hu- 
man welfare, is among the Dnglish- 
speaking peoples decidedly growing 
weaker. In America and in the Colo- 
nies every fresh law of divorce increases 
the number of pleas considered suffi- 
cient for the dissolution of marriage, 
until there are communities of our own 
kinsfolk among which, if both parties 
consent, divorce is practically free, 
even without the decent delay which 
the advocates of divorce at will have 
usually considered essential. That is 
one of the most regrettable features 
of Anglo-Saxon “progress,” and one 
which develops itself faster and faster 
as the mental habit becomes less firm- 
ly anchored to the few principles 
which, if civilization is to be main- 
tained, ought to be beyond discussion. 
One of them, we feel certain, is the 
right of each accruing generation to the 
training, the affection, and the guar- 
dianship of both parents which can only 
be secured by the permanence of the 
marriage tie. 
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The adage first catch your hare ap- 
plies to disinfection as well as to cook- 
ery. Bacteria themselves, and in a 
higher degree their spores, offer a vary- 
ing but always an obstinate resistance 
to the agents we employ against them. 
Every microbe is a speck of gelatinous 
living matter physically not unlike a 
fragment of uncooked white of egg, and 
it is not made harmless until a physical 
ehange has taken place in which it 
becomes solid and opaque, like white 
of egg after boiling. There are many 
ways of producing this change; raising 
its temperature to a point a little under 
the boiling point of water; the applica- 


tion of many chemical substances as, 
for instance, alcohol, carbolic acid, cor- 
rosive sublimate or a thousand other 
bodies or mixtures found in disinfect- 
ants. The living specks, however, are 
not directly exposed to the surrounding 
media; each is wrapped in a resisting 
case, and the problem of the disinfeetor 
is to be sure that his agent penetrates 
the case. Dry heat, like that of an 
oven, is the quickest and most certain; 
even the most thickly wrapped spore 
will succumb after exposure for some 
few minutes to baking heat. The suc- 
cess of every other disinfecting agent 
is a matter of time and degree. It is 
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probable that no spores would resist 
the heat of boiling water for an hour 
or so while few microbes could with- 
stand it for more than a minute or so. 
The various chemical agencies similarly 
are effective in proportion to their 
strength, penetrating power and to the 
length of application, In fact, to secure 
disinfection, you must secure continued 
application of your disinfectant to the 
bacteria. Such procedure is not diffi- 
cult where bacilli occupy liquid sub- 
stances or solid substances, or occur as 
films or smears, on objects that can be 
handled. The disinfecting of water, 
milk and all liquids is a mere question 
of care and attention; on walls, floors, 
ceilings, the utensils, clothing and per- 
sons of invalids, wherever bacteria, 
however temporarily, assume a local 
habitation, the traps of science can be 
laid for them, and failure to secure 
them is a mere defect of method. Al- 
most daily the precision of the cordon 
round centres of infection can be made 
greater, and he is no visionary who 
looks to see, at no distant date, the final 
destruction of all diseases the bacteria 
of which can be surrounded. 

There is one realm of nature to which 
sanitary science has as yet failed to 
send her emissaries. Means to disin- 
fect the air are practically unknown. 
The old devices of fumigation, of 
spraying, of hanging sheets soaked 
with disinfectants, may indeed produce 
slight and local effects, but are ridicu- 
lously inadequate as barriers to the 
spreading of the microbes. In some 
modern hotels, especially in health re- 
sorts, the air that enters the building 
is heated, and may be filtered or other- 
wise slightly freed of its organic and 
other dust, but such precautions are so 
inadequate as to be almost futile. The 
entrance of a single person into the 
house is enough to contaminate the air 
of the whole building with whatever 
bacteria the person may be carrying. 
If we turn from hotels and hospitals, 
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where the latest devices demonstrate 
their incompleteness, to ordinary public 
buildings such as churches and theatres 
we must admit at once that such build- 
ings seem to have been designed al- 
most with the intention of being 
reservoirs of bacteria. There are 
several ingenious methods for estimat- 
ing the number of bacteria that occur 
per litre of the air of inhabited houses 
or other buildings and the results that 
have been attained by these methods 
have abundantly demonstrated the rich- 
ness of the bacterial flora of the air in 
the interior of buildings. Dr. Gordon’s 
ingenious experiments, published in a 
Report of the Local Government Board, 
to which we referred last week, fail to 
alarm us additionally. We take it on 
Dr. Gordon’s authority that a vigorous 
speaker may propel from his mouth 
the bacillus streptococcus brevis to the 
remotest of his hearers; but supposing 
the honey of his lips were sterilizing, 
the sound waves of his voice would 
send in circling eddies the air with its 
floating dust of bacteria round and 
round the hall. Each rustling move- 
ment of the audience, the smelling of 
a handkerchief, the crossing of a knee 
would add to the aérial movements. 
The fact is that houses in exact pro- 
portion to their ages harbor all those 
bacteria and spores that are able to 
maintain existence in a wind-blown 
form. Towns in proportion to their 
ages, but qualified considerably by ex- 
posure to the prevalent winds, by the 
general configuration and closeness of 
the houses in the streets and alleys, 
similarly accumulate bacteria. How- 
ever man may improve the sanitation 
of his water supply and drainage, and 
see to the cleanliness of his house and 
his person, he cannot tame the roving 
air, that brings with it in dancing 
motes the myriad wind-blown spores it 
has collected. Something can be done 
to moderate dust, and a by-product 
of motor-cars may be a crusade against 
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dust in all its forms. Still more can 
be done to check dangerous kinds of 
dust. Wherever it is possible bacteria 
and their spores must be prevented 
from drying and so escaping into the 
air. All open drains must be abolished, 
not so much because of the gaseous 
emanations from them as because of 
the bacterial dust that blows from the 
crust along their changing levels. In- 
fected clothes or vessels must be kept 
moist until they are disinfected, and 
organic waste matter of all kinds must 
be prevented from drying. Such 
methods, however carefully thought out 
and diligently put in practice, would be 
insufficient to keep the air sterile. If, 
for instance, it were possible to pre- 
vent every tuberculous person from 
spitting except into stoppered bottles 
provided with disinfectants, it is 
doubtful if the gain would be apprecia- 
ble, for every expiration from the lungs 
would discharge into the air quantities 
of bacteria. 

We have to face what is practically 
complete failure to keep the air sterile 
or to prevent its contamination. 
Wherever human beings live in the 
close contact that city life involves 
the air will inevitably be contaminated. 
Fortunately, however, in a very large 
number of cases, the aérial life of bac- 
teria is of very short duration. Rough- 
ly speaking, the classification of 
diseases into a contagious and an in- 
fectious group (a classification far 
from exact) divides diseases into those 
of which the spores have no aérial life 
or a very short aérial life and those 
in which the life of the bacteria 
or the spores may be _ prolonged 
in a windblown condition. A disease 
like smallpox is for practical purposes 
in the contagious group, and if the 
air-borne Essex infection from the 
hospital ships be a fact, it is a fact 
impeaching the care that was taken 
on the ships rather than establishing 
any special danger in the case of that 
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disease, Without doubt, the dust from 
dried crusts has a certain life, al- 
though a brief one, and it is plain that 
adequate precautions must be taken 
to secure a more complete sterilization. 
We also think that a case is made out 
against the advisability of hospital 
ships for such a disease. Complete 
ventilation is a necessity in a smallpox 
ward, and yentilation through windows 
opening on a narrow estuary is not an 
ideal arrangement. Typhoid fever and 
the various forms of enteric fevers are 
cases still more definitely on the border- 
line. There is no doubt that air-blown 
infection in the form of dust is a most 
common mode of dissemination, espe- 
cially in crowded camps, but there is 
equally little doubt that the infectious 
life of the dust is limited, and that 
under proper hospital control, typhoid 
and enteric need not become air-borne 
infections. 

The most common forms of aérial in- 
fection relate to complaints which are 
not sufficiently recognized by most per- 
sons as being infectious. The various 
forms of tubercle, the influenzas and 
colds, and a very large number of sup- 
purative and inflammatory disorders 
spread chiefiy by means of air-borne in- 
fection. Unfortunately in the case of 
many of these, if not all of them, it 
seems as if the infection were sa 
widespread that it were useless to at- 
tempt to combat it. There is probably 
no place in Great Britain in which a 
man with the susceptibility to tubercle 
would fail to contract it were he to ex- 
pose himself to a series of colds when 
his general health was run down. 
Similarly, if by a wound or local injury 
of any kind the normal resisting armor 
of the body be broken, then the sup- 
purative organisms inevitably effect an 
entrance, and on the second line of de- 
fence, the general health of the body, 
depends the issue. There is only one 
bright side to this universality of the 
presence of air-borne infection. In the 
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course of generations, every individual 
has been bombarded by the aérial or- 
ganisms, and in every generation there 
has been an elimination of the more 
susceptible. Every race passes through 
a secular adaptation to resist its local 
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aérial enemies, and it is therefore pre- 
cisely the organisms which are most 
widespread, and of which the air is the 
common vehicle, which we are best 
adapted to resist and have to fear the 
least. 
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Sir Richard Jebb’s translation of 
“The Tragedies of Sophocles” into Eng- 
lish prose will shortly be published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 

Katherine Cecil Thurston’s striking 
story, which has been running through 
Blackwood’s under the title “John 
Chileote, M.P.” is published in this 
country by the Harpers under the title 
“The Masquerader.” 

The vivid title of Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker’s latest story, “Ladder of Swords,” 
is belied by the pale tale within, but 
devotees of historical fiction will still 
find a mild delight in following the 
fortunes of the two Huguenot lovers 
the Isle of Jersey, the 
Rozel with his 


sheltering in 
gallant seigneur of 
dove-cotes and his “perquage,” and the 
honest pirate Buonespoir, with the Earl 
of Leicester cast as usual for the vil- 
lain of the play, and good Queen Bess 
as its dea ex machina. Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is writing an in- 
troduction and supplying notes to a 
new edition of Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son’s “London Lyrics,” those “sparrow- 
flights of song,” as the author called 
them, which have gone through numer- 
ous reprints since their first appearance 
in 1857. The new edition will be in- 
cluded in Messrs. Macmillan’s “Golden 
Treasury” series, to which Tennyson’s 


“Idylils of the King,” and “Select 
Poems of Christina Rossetti,” edited 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, are also to be 


added this season. 


A story to be heartily recommended 
to boys and girls, and one which they 
are sure to enjoy, is “The Boy Captive 
of Old Deerfield,” by Mary P. Wells 
Smith, “Boy Puritan Series’ 
has met such favor. Mrs. Smith under- 
stands the difficult art of making an 
instructive book amusing, and her 
latest volume will be read with as 
much interest as if it were pure fic- 
tion. The incident on which it is 
founded was one of rare dramatic 
quality, and the endurance and heroism 
called forth by it are portrayed in the 
narrative in a style which not only ab- 
sorbs the interest but kindles the en- 
thusiasm. We need more books of this 
Little, Brown & Co. 


whose 


sort. 


‘ 
A delightful little volume to take up 
at odd moments is the series of essays 


which Brander Matthews names 
“Recreations of an Aanthologist.” By- 
products of his larger collections, as he 
playfully describes them, their mate- 
rial is grouped under such heads as 
“Unwritten Books,” “Seed-corn for 
Stories,” “American Epigrams,” “Carols 
of Cookery,” and “A Note on the 
Quatrain.” Representing a wide range 
of reading and research, and enlivened 
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by sprightly comment in Professor 
Matthews’s characteristic vein, the 
book is one to give peculiar pleasure. 
The final chapter, on “The Strangest 
Feat of Modern Magic,” is a little out 
of line with the rest, but is none the 
less interesting. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


' 
‘ 


The eighteenth volume of the docu- 
mentary history of The Philippine Isl- 
ands, from 1493 to 1898, covers the years 
from 1617 to 1620, and gives their his- 
tory in a variety of narratives, reports, 
letters and other official and unofficial 
contemporary records. These were 
troublous years. The Moro 
were ravaging the islands; the Dutch 
were active and not over scrupulous 
competitors for commercial advantage; 
corruption abounded; the island treas- 
ury was low; and the home government 
was disinclined to spend much money 
upon what looked like a losing venture. 
If there were anti-Imperialists in Mad- 
rid in those days, they must have found 
docu- 


pirates 


these 
Clark Com- 


plenty of ammunition in 
ments. The Arthur H. 
pany, Cleveland. 


The title of the substantial volume, 
“The Cycle of Life,’ which Harper & 
Bros. publish, from the pen of that 
C. W. Saleeby whose pungent contribu- 
tions to the London Academy have at- 
tracted so much comment and criticism 
within the last few months, gives but 
a vague idea of the variety and practi- 
cal interest of the topics which it 
An enthusiastic follower of 
Herbert Spencer, Dr. Saleeby ap- 
proaches all his subjects from the 
scientific point of view, but enlivens 
them with a wide range of illustrations 
from art, literature, and affairs. His 
style is crisp and keen, yet easy and 
familiar, changing from epigram to per- 
siflage with a suddenness that keeps 
the reader constantly on the alert. He 


treats, 
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writes of hypnotism, telepathy, peda- 
gogy, marriage, art, vivisection, the 
birth-rate, space, Japan’s contributions 
to science, Tolstoi’s pessimism, the use 
of antiseptics, the verdict of science on 
alcohol, ambi-dexterity, the ways of 
memory, and a score of other subjects 
under current and if his 
conclusions are sometimes daring, his 
manner of stating them is never dog- 
matic. A more suggestive, stimulating, 
and fascinating book the lay reader 
will not easily find. 


discussion; 


/ 

Lafcadio Hearn’s last volume upon 

Japan, is the most serious and the most 
important of all his attempts to make 
Occidental readers familiar with the 
life, customs, habits and history of the 
strange and vigorous people who are 
the centre of the 
world’s great stage. Other writers 
have touched the surface of Japanese 
life; it was Mr. Hearn’s fortune 
to be able to write intimately 
and from the inside, for he knew 
Japan as _ searcely another Occi- 
dental knew it. His last volume, Japan 
An Interpretation (The Macmillan Co.) 
presentation of 
Japanese of to-day, 
their beliefs, their 

industries, organization, 
their educational their lan- 
guage and literature, and, underlying 
to all, their 
charm 


now holding 


is a comprehensive 
Japan the 
their institutions, 
their 


and 


social 
methods, 
all and furnishing a key 
religion. The 
runs through the volume with which 
familiar in Mr. 
books, for he was a deft literary work- 


same literary 


we are Hearn’s other 
man; but the imaginative element is 
of course wanting. The book is de- 
lightful reading. It is of 
permanent and it 
be too much to that it is 
pensable to any one who seeks to know 
about the real Japan. 


high and 
would not 


indis- 


value; 


say 
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ETERNITY. 
(From the German of Friederich Ruckert.) 
Chidher, the ever-youthful, spoke: 
Once by a town I chanced to pass, 
From trees a man the ripe fruit broke— 
I asked since when the town there 
was. 
He spake, and plucked the ripe fruit 
still: 
“Ever the town stood on this hill, 
And thus forever stand it will.” 


Five hundred years their course had 
rolled, 
When I again that roadway strolled. 


No vestige of that town I found, 
A shepherd played the pipe, alone; 
His herd was grazing all around— 
I asked since when the town was 
gone. 
He spake, still sounding forth his lays: 
“Whilst one thing grows, t’other de- 
cays. 
My pasture’s here for countless days.” 


Five hundred years their course had 


rolled, 
When I again that roadway strolled. 


I found a sea with billowy roll, 
A fisherman threw his nets afar; 
And as he rested from heavy pull 
Il asked since when the waves there 
are. 
He spake, and strange the smile he 
wore: 
“While yon the wild waves froth and 
roar, 
The fisher seeks and hath sought this 
shore.” 


Five hundred years their course had 
rolled, 
When I again that roadway strolled. 


Mine eyes upon a woodland dwelled, 
And on a man within its shade; 

Whilst with the ax a tree he felled, 
I asked what age that forest had. 

He spake: “This wold has sheltered 

well, 
For livelong days, my humble cell; 
And here forever will I dwell.” 


Five hundred years their course had 
rolled, 
When I again that roadway strolled. 


Eternity, Etc. 


I found a city there, and filled 
Its mart with eager cry and hoot: 
I asked since when this town was built, 
And whither wood and sea and flute. 
They cried, and heeded not my say; 
“So’t fared here many and many a day, 
And so it fares for aye and aye.” 


Five hundred years their course must 
roll, 
Bre I once more that road shall stroll. 
M. A. Lesser. 


IN A STRANGE LAND. 


Oh to lie awake at night and think of 
England, 
Out of reach and far away; 
Oh to see her in the distance as a pic- 
ture, 
And to let your fancy play 
With the vision of her houses as you 
knew them, 
And her people moving there, 
When of old yourself went in and out 
among them, 
Scarcely heeding who they were: 
But, ah! now your hungry heart would 
leap within you, 
And your very soul rejoice, 
If across the night there came the 
sound you long for, 
And you heard an English voice. 


Oh to lie and feel the very blood within 
you— 
Every pulse of it is hers— 
And to know that you shall lay it down 
in silence 
Where no English memory stirs: 
Where the very trees and birds seem 
not to know you, 
And no restful turf is seen, 
Where the eye is fed with scarlet ind 
with purple, 
But, ah! not with English green; 
And above the frowning mountain you 
ean listen 
To the mighty thunder-crash, 
Put may never hear the sighing of the 
willow, 
Or the rustle of the ash. 
William H. Draper. 
The Spectator. 





